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Committee Meets 
To Plan Simpler 


Tax Regulations 


Advisory Council Chosen by 
Congressional Group Con- 
siders Administrative 
Methods. 


Program Includes 
Revision of Laws 


Work Is Divided Into Problems 
of Immediate Concern and 
Those Requiring Longer 
Deliberation. 


Simplification of regulations for the | 
administration of the tax laws and 
changes in administrative features of the 
laws probably will result from the recom- 
mendations being worked out by the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, according to a statement made 
orally on May 24 by Charles D. Hamel, 
general counsel for the Joint Committee, 
and Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. He commented on the progress 
made by the advisory body at its first 
meeting on May 23. 

The question of the rate of taxation, 
Mr. Hamel said, lies with the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance, but ,pro- 
gress in administration can be looked 
for from the discussions of tke Advisory 
Committee and the work of the Joint | 
Committee. 

First Meeting Is Held. 

“The first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee to the Joint Congressional 
Committee was held on May 23, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon,” Mr. Hamel 
said. “Those present were Dr. T. S. 
Adams, of Yale University; 





A. A. Ballan- 

tine, of New York City; George O. May, 
New York City; Dr. Thomas W. Page, 
of the Institute of Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George E. Holmes, of New 
York City; E. H. McDermott, assistant 
general counsel of the Joint Committee, 
and myself. 

“The meeting was devoted primarily 
to a survey of the work of the Joint | 
Committee and to a consideration of cer- | 
etain major problems in the solution of | 
which the Advisory Committee will take | 
part. 

“The work before the Joint Commit- 
tee falls into two groups. In the first 
group are included those problems which 
are_of immediate concernand which are | 
susceptible, at least to some extent, to 
solution by legislation in the near future. 
In the second group are a number of 
problems the satisfactory solution of 
which cannot be arrived at in a limited 
time. . 





Simplification Is Object. 

“The Advisory Committee deeply 
interested in the problem of simplification 
in respect to both groups. It was agreed 
by all that there is reason to hope for 
substantial progress along several lines 
tending toward simplification of the law, 
the regulations. and administration of 
the law. A considerable part of the meet- 
ing of the Advisory Committee was de- 
voted to problems of simplification. 

“The Advisory Committee expects to 
meet frequently throughout the summer | 
and to pursue its work actively. 

“Questions pertaining to rates are not | 
within the scope of the work of either the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation or of the Advisory 
Committee which is collaborating with 
it. The question of rates is a matter 
primarily for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate.” 


Is 


Trunk Line Extension 
To Run to Brownsville | 


Southern Pacifie and Missouri | 
Pacific Authorized to De- 
velop Southern Texas. 


Construction of additional railway 
mileage for the purpose of developing 
the lower Rio Grande Valley, in southern 
Texas, by subsidiaries of the Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Pacific systems, has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a report and order 
made public, May 24, in Finance Dock- 
ets Nos. 5744 and 5869. 

In the former case the Commission 
issued a certificate authorizing the San 
Benito and Rio Grande Railway, con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific, to build | 
two branch lines in Cameron county, 
Tex., one extending eastward from Fer- 
nando about 6 miles, and the other ex- 
tending eastward from San Benito about 
18 miles. 

In the latter case the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass Railway, a subsidiary 
of the Southern Pacific, was authorized 
to build its pxoposed extension from 
Harlingen to Brownsville, both in Cam- 
eron county, 30 miles, closely paralleling | 
an existing line of the Missouri Pacific. 
The report, however, finds that the lines 
are required by public convenience and 
necessity, “notwithstanding some over- 
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| tion the independent 


| crisis in its history that will 


| “Med 


; Colorado 
; Zion 


1 
| Yellowstone National Park follows: 


To Receive Treatment 


Public Health Service  Hos- | 
pitals to Admit Patients Ur- 


der Proper Authority. ~ 
Former members of the military and | 
naval forces of “allied nations” will be 
admitted to hospitals under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Public Health 
Service for examination or treatment in 
common with other beneficiaries of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau,” when 
such admissions are made upon proper 
authority, the Director of the Bureau, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, announced in 
a circular made public May 24. 

A properly certified schedule showing 
the name and identification of the pa- 
tients hospitalized, the country wnder 
whose flag they served, the services ren- 
or article furnished, and othe 


. t y 
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Oil Producers Ask 
For Investigation 
Of Overproduction 


Okmulgee District Associa- 


tion Blames Larger Com- 
panies for Present 
Situation. 


Declaring that the independent vil pro- 
ducers furnish the consumers of refined 
products their most effective protection 
against uncompetitive practices, the Ok- 
mulgee District Oil and Gas Association of 
Okmulgee, Okta., has filed with the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board resolutions 
asking that in all measures for conserva- 
producer be ac- 
corded first consideration. 

Responsibility for the present over- 
production should not be laid to the in- 
dustry as a whole, the resolutions state, 
but “solely and wholly” to the oil oper- 
ators who are now appealing to gov- 
ernmental agencies for aid. The situa- 
tion was brought about, it is charged, 
by unnecessary haste in the develop- 
ment of properties, useless rivalry, and 
“cut-throat competition” on their part. 

President Coolidge, it -wa- stated orally 
at the White House on May 24, believes 
some progress was made toward solving 
the problem of overproduction at the 
conference held on May 23 by a pro- 
ducers’ committee of five members with 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

The oil conference and the question of 


| overproduction was not brought up at 
| the 


and his 
It may 
meet- 


meeting of the President 
Cabinet on May 24, it was said. 
have been mentioned at a recent 
ing of the Cabinet, it was stated. 

The full text of the resolutions of the 
Okmulgee Association follows: 

Whereas, the Okmulgee District Oil 
and Gas Association representing more 
than 200 independent producers residing 
in or owning oil properties in five eastern 
Oklahoma counties which are now pro- 
ducing more than 400,000 barrels per 
day, recognizes and believes that the oil 
industry, second in rank among the great 
industries of the country, is facing a 
result in 
great financial loss to the majority of 
persons engaged directly in the oil busi- 
ness and will eventually greatly increase 
the cost of finished products of this in- 
dustry to the great mass of cOnsumers; 
and in addition to these facts the Gov- 
ernment is receiving diminished returns 
in taxes, the farmer and land owner re- 
duced royalties, and the owners and 
operators of some 275,000 wells in the 
United States having an average daily 
production of not more than five barrels 
per day—such wells being the very back- 
bone of the petroleum supply of this | 
country—are operating under such ruin- 
ous conditions as will ultimately lead to 


apdseacuennly on Page 7, Column 1.) 





| Veluraie of ‘Allies’ Progress Noted 


In Laws to Give 


Honest Weights 


| Legislative Activities Told in 


Report to Annual Con- 
ference on Weights 


\ 


and Measures. 


Mechanical Device 


Introduced in Stores | 


Delegate. from Baltimore Says | 


Machine Is More Accurate 
Than Yardstick for Sell- 
ing Cloth. 


Increased activities of State 
tures in the direction of protecting the 
purchasing public and reputable mer- 
chants in all matters involving weighing 
and measuring were reported to the 20th 
annual conference on weights and meas- 
ures, which began on May 24 a four- 
days’ meeting at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in Washington. Many States were 
represented. 

The Secretary of the conference, F. S. 
Holbrook, of the Bureau, told of progress 
along these lines in a summary of 
weights and measures conditions through- 
out the Uni 2d States. He told how many 
States have recently added to their laws 
for the purpose of safeguarding the 
standards. As evidence of the increasing 
interest shown along this line by State 
leigislatures, he cited the enactment of a 
law in North Carolina by the legislature 
which met this year. This law provides 
for Statewide weights and measures su- 
pervision and is to be enforced under the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. He 
said that in Delaware a determined effort 
to bring about enactment of a similar law 
was made by women’s organizations and 
others interested in securing adequate 
protection to the householder. This ef- 
fort, he said, was unsuccessful, not be- 
eause of any objection to the principles 
involved, but rather by reason of a very 
strict economy program upon which the 
legislature was operating. Those inter- 
ested in the passage of this law in Dela- 
ware have expressed their determination 
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Tells of Increased 


Value of Air Brake 


I. C. C. Traces 


Growth of Use of Appliance 


Member of 


to Railwaymen. 


The importance of the air brake, as 
used in railroad service, as a safety de- 
vice, a timesaver and a dividend payer, 
was emphasized by Commissioner Frank 
B. McManamy, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in an address at the 
opening session of the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Air-Brake Asso- 
ciation at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, on May 24. 

After telling the convention that he 
had “built and operated and lived in air- 
brake instruction cars” and had “partici- 
pated in many tests to determine the 
efficiency and condition of air brakes,” in 
addition to having “operated air brakes 
from the locomotive and repaired them 
under freight cars,” Mr. McManamy said 
in part: 

One of the difficutlies which has stood 
in the way of the complete realization 
of the full benefit of the brake, is the 
fact that public and many railroad of- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


one Prince - Sweden Tells in Book: 
Of Wonders of American National Parks | 


Excerpts Describe Beautiful Colors of Yellowstone +Val- 


ley and Rock Carving in 


the Crown Prince of 
Adolph, of scenes in 


Impressions by 
Sweden, Gustaf 


| Yellowstone, Zion, and Yosemit- National 
| Parks have 
| the National Park Service, Department 
| of the Interior, 


just been made public by 


in the form of translated 
excerpts from a book written in Swedish, 
Sveriges Kronprinspar Genom 
Amerika,” describing the Crown Prince’s | 
visit to this country in 1926. 

The translations show admiration for 
the beauty of color in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, for the carving work of the 
River in Grand Canyon, for 
National Park, and wonder at 
dimensions and age of the sequoias of 
Yosemite National Park. 


The text of the excerpt describing 


“Yellowstone Park! Who has not heard | 
tales or seen pictures publishing some of 


| its wonders? The véry name conjures up | 


images of a saga-land. Travel descrip- | 


| tions are often exaggerated, for one is 


always tempted to praise too highly | 


| things that lie far away; and that not the 


least when scenes in nature are con- 


cerned. . 
“But this is not true of Yellowstone | 


, 


the tidbit out of one’s hands. 


Colorado Canyon, 


National Park. Even the brightest picture 
postcards, which go from here to 
parts of the world, are correct in every 
detail I think, for instance, of Emerald 
Pool. No painting can fully render the 
beauty of the colors of the water in this 
old geyser crater. I think of Obsidian 
Cliff—a whole mountain of black obsid- 
ian. I think of the petrified forest, of 


the many-colored canyon with its water- | 
falls nearly 100 meters high, of all the | 


geysers, geyser basins, sulphur caverns, 
and all the other wonders. 
Animals Are Harmless. 
“There is not space here to 
fully of the wild animals, which have 
been allowed so much freedom that they 


| have forgotten all fear of human beings. 
| Here one can see big black. and brown 
| bears 


living in the woods, or walking 
peaceably along the roads. The black 
bears are the most approachable and 
fearless; as one walks along the road 
one may see one of the big fellows sit- 
ting and begging for sweetmeats, and 
so long as it is not a she-bear with cubs 
to take care of, one can easily let it take 
It is not 
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legisla- | 


all | 


speak | 





| Date An niunced for 


Nav al Conferenc e| 


The Three 
ence of the 


‘Power Naval Confer- 
United States, Great 
Britain and Japan will convene in 
Geneva on June 20, the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Japan 
have been informed by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 

The full text of the note sent to 
the two Governments, and made 
public by the Department of State 
on May 24, follows: 

In accordance with informal con- 
versations on this subject, I now 
have the honor to confirm the ar- 
rangement that the Three Power 
Naval Conference at Geneva will 
open at 4 o’clock on Monday, June 
20, 1927. 


ee 


Barge Line's Plea 
For Through Rates 


Found Not Justified | 


Report Submitted to I. C. C, 
Says Payments Proposed 
to Railroads Would Be 
Inadequate. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 24 made public a report proposed | 


by Attorney-Examiner John H. H. Well 
recommending a finding by the Commis- 
sion, on the complaint filed by the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, operated 
by the Department of War, that the es- 
tablishment of through routes and joint 
rates between St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Fargo, N. D., and points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Miss uri, by 
the railroads in connection with com- 
plaintant’s barge line from Dubuque, 
Iowa, to St. Paul and Minneapoi's, is not 
justified. The report also recommends 
a dismissal of the complaint in No. 
19017. 


Should the Commission, however, con- | 
sider that through routes and joint rates | 


are justified, the report says, “it should 
limit them, as to both the Twin Cities 
and Fargo, to points of origin and des- 
tinatiorn which cote withi* the rule of 
circuity heretofore laid down,” and should 
find that a reasonable division of the 
through rates will be 60 per cent to the 
rail lines to and from Yubuque and 40 
per cent to the barge line. 

The barge line, the report says, “is 
not interested in reasonable rates, but 
only in rates made sufficiently lower than 
the existing rail rates to enable it to se- 
cure traffic.” 

“Giving full consideration to the de- 


“es 


| sirability of fostering water transporta- 





} 


tion to the maximum consistent with 
sound economy in transportation,” the 
report says, “the question arises whether 
the proposed operations of the barge line 
will be economical. In determining this 
the evidence of the barge line not 
helpful. The barge line assumes, and 
asks the Commission to assume, that 
these operations will result in sav- 
ings, but this appears somewhat incon- 
sistent with its desire to eliminate a 


” 


Is 


number of commodities because of their | 


nature or because the rail rates are so 
low that the rail-and-barge rates made 
differentially lower would be _ insuffi- 
cient to pay the participating barge 
and rail carriers. There is nothing in 
the record upon which to base an infer- 
once that the rail lines are carrying com- 
modities at rates which yield them no 
profit. 

“From the point of view of the rail 
carriers the effect of the barge line’s 
proposals is that they maintain their fa- 
cilities to the same extent as at pres- 
ent; that they continue to handle the traf- 
fic which because of its nature or because 
of the lowness of the rates is not desired 
by the barge line; that during the win- 
ter months, when transportation condi- 
tions are the most difficult, they handle 
the entire volume of traffic; and that on 
traffic interchareyd with the barge line 
they accept divisions which appear hardly 
adequate for the service they would 
be called upon to perform.” 

Some extracts from the report, includ- 
ing the conclusions on the question of 
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F reneh Tire Plant i in England 


To Conserve rve Tariff Advaniage 


Michelin Company to Locate at Stoke-on- 
| Trent Under F avorable A greement. 


Establishment by French interests of 


plant in England, 
according to an opinion expressed orally 
May 24 by the Chief of the Rubber Di- 
EK. G. Holt, of the Department 
of Commerce, was decided upon in the 
hope of benefiting by the lower tariff 
| rate for exports to British possessions 
rather than by any prospect of increased 
sales in the British domestic market. 
Mr. Holt’s statement was made in con- 


an automobile tire 


vision, 


at Stoke-on-Trent, R. S. 

Niece, announcing that the French Mich- 

elin Company had _ selected 

Trent as the site for the factory. 
Import Duty Imposed. 

Under the recently passed British bud- 
get, the McKenna schedule of tariffs was 
| changed to provide a 33 1-3 per cent duty 
on tire imports, Mr. Holt said.  Previ- 
ously there was no duty on tire imports, 
and large quantities were shipped from 
this country and from France to Eng- 
land. Mr. Holt stated that the Michelin 
interests had decided upon the British 
factory long before the budget proposals 
were presented. 

The same benefits will accrue to: the 
B. F. Goodrich plant which is operated on 
British soil, according to Mr. Holt. It 
is the only American tire plant in the 
British Isles. There are a number of 
American plants in Canada which export 
large quantities of tires and receive the 
tariff advantages gained from being lo- 
cated in the British Dominion. 

Plant at Stoke-on-Trent. 


Consul 





| nection with a report from the American ! 
Me- | 


Stoke-on- 


| the district, 





The full text of the report is as follows: 


The Michelin Tire Company finally de- 
cided on Stoke-on-Trent as the site of its 
English factory after having eliminated 
the claims of other competing cities. It 
was the original intention of the city to 
give the company the site of 180 acres, 
but the Ministry of Health objected to 

the principle of a gift of land by a city 
to a private company. 

A valuation of the land was made and 
the total purchase price was given as 
£11,757. Special concessions for a pe- 
riod were made with the company in 
regard to the taxes to be levied. 

The city undertook to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of electric current on spe- 


Safeguard Is Urged 
For Potomac Parks 


Engineer Commissioner Advo- 
cates Close Study of Pro- 
posed Power Development. 


The Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, J. Franklin Bell 
on May 24, urged the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission to give 
attention to proposals now before Fed- 
eral Power Commission to license a 
hydro-electric development on the Poto- 
mac River. 

Mr. Bell also set forth his views on 
the subject in a letter addressed to the 
Executive Officer of the District of 
Columbia Commission, Lieut. Col. U. S. 
Grant, 3rd. 

Not Interested in Power. 

The text of Mr. Bell’s letter follows: 

I suppose you have received notice 
| that the Potomac River Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del., has filed application 
for a preliminary permit for a hydro- 
electric power project on the Potomac 
River and its tributaries in the District 
of Columbia and various counties of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Maryland. 

I am not interested whether the power 
resources of the Potomac and its tribu- 
taries be developed by the Government 
or by private capital, but we are vitally 
interested in preserving the possibilities 
of parks, parkways and boulevards all 
the way from the District of Columbia to 
the mountains. 

I am afraid that the acquisition of 
certain rights in that valley by a private 
power company would jeopardize the pos- 
sibility of developing the valley in the 
proper way for our purposes. We also 
need to protect the water rights for the 
people of the future. Nothing should be 
done at this time that would jeopardize 
the national interests, and the proposi- 
tion to acquire the rights of the Chesa- 
peake & Onio Canal and make a compre- 
hensive engineering and legal examina- 
tion of the whole valley should be pressed 
at the next session of Congress. 

I am asking Maj. Covell to give this 
matter personal attention, but it is up 
to the Park and Planning Commission to 
assume the responsibility in this regard. 





President Praises 
Transocean Flight 


President Coolidge in commenting on 
May 24 on the flight of Captain Charles 
A. Lindberg from New York to Paris 
said: 

“The more we learn of his accomplish- 
ment in his flight from New York to 
Paris the greater seems to have been 
the accomplishment. It is something that 
grows on us the more we contemplate 
at,” 

In behalf of the President it was said 
also that the Department of Navy has 
been directed to offer transporation to 
the United States about June 15 to Cap- 
tain Lindbergh, aboard a destroyer, _ 





cial terms. Ultimately the company ex- 
pects to consume 40,000,000 units a year 
with a high load factor. As there are no 
other large consumers of electricity in 
this large supply will enable 
the city to produce current more eco- 
nomically and perhaps reduce the cost 
to ordinary consumers. 

The Michelin Company will take a 
million gallons of water a day from the 
nearby canal and will return an equal 
amount in sewage effluent which will not 
be harmful. This arrangement will deal 
with the effluent more cheaply than the 
city could do it. 

The Michelin Company has undertaken 
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Agreement on Rates 
By Steamship Lines 





Is Given Approval | 


Shipping Board Acts on Pro- 
posal of Eleven Companies 
in Intercoastal 


Trade. 


The United ‘States Shipping Board on 
May 24 approved a cooperative #:ate 
agreement submitted by 11 of the inter- 
coastal lines, 
Board. 

The agreement, which involves both 
west and eastbound freight traffic, is de- 
signed “to promote cooperation between 
the carriers in the matter of observances 
of rates and practices,’ the Board’s 
statement said. Specific regulations gov- 
erning admission to membership in the 
agreement, elimination from membership 
for reasonable cause, and the pooling and 
division of earnings of those lines in 
the agreement are made. 


Names of Lines Involved. 

Lines parties to the agreement are 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany, Arrow Line, California and East- 
ern Steamship Company, Dollar Steam- 
ship Line, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Munson-McCormick Line, Ocean 
Transport Company, Inc., Panama Pa- 
cific Line, Quaker Line, Transmarine Cor- 
poration, and Williams Steamship Com- 
pany. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
follows: 

A new cooperative 
mitted by 11 of the 
Was approved by 
this morning. 

The agreement covers both west and 
eastbound freight traffic and is designed 
to promote cooperation between the car- 
riers in the matter of observance of 
rates and practices. 

Any carrier engaged in the trade is 
eligible for membership upon consent of 
three-fourths of the members and any 
member may be eliminated from mem- 
bership provided reasonable cause is 
shown by a three-fourths vote. The 
agreement is effective for a six-month 
period dating from the Board’s approvsl, 

Arbitration in the event of breach of 
the agreement by any member is pro- 
vided for. Upon consent of the alleged 
offending member the conference, a com- 
mittee thereof, or a specified individual, 
may settle disputes. The members agree 
that four times the amount of freight 
moneys or other 


agreement sub- 
intercoastal lines 
the Shipping Board 


it was announced by the | 





compensation received | 


by the offending member shall be the | 


limit to which the other members shall 
be compensated for breach. 

On westbound traffic the carriers agree 
to pool their earnings over six-month 
periods. The pooling arrangement calls 
for the division of earnings among the 
lines on the basis of the tonnage handled 
by the individual members. 


Canadian Scenes to Be Used 
In Takirg Motion Pictures 


The organization of a Canadian mo- 
tion picture company which is using the 
north country for its outdoor sets is re- 
ported in advices received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Consul at Fort Williams, Ont., M. 
M. Vance. His report follows in full 
text: 

The Thunder Bay Films Limited 
been organized for the purpose of pro- 
ducing Canadian pictures with north 
country scenery as background. The 
office of the company is at 135 North 
May St., Fort William, Ont. The au- 
thorized capitalization is $500,000. 

The new company intends to produce 
as its initial effort, a story to be en- 
titled “The Spirit of the Wilderness.” 
This picture is to be produced under 
the direction of Louis W. Chaudet, who 
has already been at the Canadian head 
of the lakes and ‘decided upon suitable 
locations for filming the outdoor scenes. 
All interior scenes will be filmed in the 
United States. 

It is reported to be the company’s in- 
tention to locate a studio in the Thunder 
Bay district for the purpose of finishing 
scenes of both outdoors and interiors, 
out until such time as the company is 
financially able to erect such a studio, 
the interior work will be done in the 
United States, 


| Director 





has | 
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Power Reduced 


©' In Realloeations 
To Broadeasters 


' Federal Radio Commission 


Announces Shifts and 
Changes of Wave 
Lengths. 


Highest Allotment 
Is Thirty Kilowatts 


Relay of 
June |] 


to 


Stations 
Not 


Solve 


Effective 
Expected 
Every 
Problem. 


New allocations of powers and fre- 
quencies, to be applied to the 693 broad- 
casting stations in the United States 
after June 1, were announced May 24, 
by the Federal Radio Commission. They 
re-log practically all radio stations 
operating in the program broadcast band, 
requiring power changes and shifts of 
wave lengths or- both by the vast ma- 
jority of the stations. 

Most of the power changes, revealed in 
the new list of broadcasters made publie 
by the Corfimission, are reductions. The 
highest power allotted is 30,000 watts, or 
50 kilowatts, as compared to the previous 
maximum of 56,000 wattts, used by Sta- 
tion WGY, at Schenectady, N. Y. 


New Alignment Adjusted. 


Wave changes are designed largely to 
bring the stations within the new align- 


; ment drawn up by the Commission on 


the basis of geographical separation be- 
tween stations using the same wave 
length. Within local areas, or within a 
100-mile radius of large cities, which are 
the centers of broadcasting to a large 
extent, divisions of broadcast hours be- 
tween stations are ordered, the Commis- 
sion leaving the actual time divisions 
to the discretion of the station operators. 

In announcing the issuance of 60-day 
licenses which prescribe the changes, the 
Commission made public General Order 
No. 11, which terminates all temporary 
operating permits at 3 a. m., Wednesday, 
June 1. 

Thetext of the order follows: 

The Federal Radio Commission hereby 
orders that all temporary permits to op- 
erate radio broadcasting stations under 
the terms of the Radio Act of 1927 shall 
terminate at 3 o’clock, local standard 
time, on the morning of Wednesday, 
June 1, 1927, and that thereafter all 
radio broadcasting stations subject to 
the provisions of the Radio Act of 1927 
shall be operated solely in accordance 
with the provisions of the licenses is- 
sued as of June 1, 1927, by the Federal 
Radio Commission.” 

A statement by thg Commission, ac- 
companying the revised list of stations, 
invites dissentient stations to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington for public 
hearings before the Commission on the 
question whether they have claims to 
other conditions of broadcasting. 

The statement also notes that the 
Commission does not expect its reallo- 
cations will end heterodyne interference, 
which it says can only be actually ac- 
complished by ‘the elimination of at least 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Flood Expected 
To Kill Off Sugar 


of Extension Work 
Says It May Be Impossible 
to Replant Area. = * 


Flood water in the southern Louis- 
iana parishes known as the “Sugar 
Bowl” probably will remain long enough 
to kill out much of sugar cane planted 
this season, the Director of Extension 
Work of the Department of Agriculture, 
C. W. + Warburton, stated orally on 
May 24. 

Mr. Warburton, who has just returned 
from the flood district, said the damage 
in some sections is likely to be exten- 
sive, and the water is expected to recede 
too late for replanting where the cane 
is killed. 

In districts other than the sugar cane 
area, cotton may be planted on land 
treed from flood waters up to June 1, 
or even in some sections up to June 15, 
After that hay and other crops will be 
planted on most of the land. 

“The financing of crop production in 
most of the country flooded is normally 
handled by banks and landowners for 
the farmers,” Mr. Warburton ‘said. “Ae- 
cordingly the condition now existing is 
not unusual for the farmers. Feed and 
seed loans will be made by the banks in 
many districts. In those in which the 
demand on the banks is too heavy, the 
Red Cross will help. 

“The policy of the Red Cross with 
regard to financing the farmers for seed 
and feed is now well established and 
provision has been made for their needs 
in a large part of the flooded area.” 

The Assistant to the Chief of the Of- 
fice of Cooperative Extension Work, J, 
A. Evans, will remain with Red Cross 
headquarters to represent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to Mr, 
Warburton, 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
to continue their efforts before the next 
legislature. 


Activity Noted in South. 


There is evidence of increased activi- 
ties throughout the southern section of 
the United States, Mr. Holbrook added. 
That section, he said, has been some- 
what slower to provide for adequate 
weights and measures supervision than 
those States in which there are rela- 
tively larger industrial and manufactur- 
ing interests. He said it appears that 
big business is quick to realize the im- 
portance of weights and measures super- 
vision and that it gets behind movements 
to provide the standards and the organi- 
zations necessary to make this supervi- 
sion possible and effective. 

Miss Margaretta Barnes, of Baltimore, 
Md., superintendent of training in a 
mercantile establishment, told of the way 
salespeople are trained to measure yard 
goods in the modern department store, 
where machines. are used which not only 
measure. the fabric but also compute 
the price to the customer. She told of 
the careful manner in which the meas- 
urements made by the clerks were 
checked at the bundle counter to insure 
accuracy and avoid any possibility that 
the customer might not receive full 
measure. She stated in this connection 
that the care exercised by the modern 
store management in securing accurate 
measurement of yard goods, also results 
in the saving to the store of many hun- 
dreds of dollars formerly lost through 
the carelessness of clerks who fre- 
quently gave away to the customer any- 
where from a few inches to‘a half-yard 
or more of material. It is a fixed policy 
in. modern merchandising, said Miss 
Barnes, to give exact measure in every 
transaction. 


Improvements Expected. 


“While we think now that our ma- 
chines are as satisfactory and fool-proof 
as possible,” she said, “within the next 
10 years I suppose we shall have im- 
proved machines that will make the 
present devices appear as inadequate 
as the yardstick. 

“Most stores have installed one of the 
mechanical devices now on the market 
“because of the enormous shortage shown 
py inventories of yard goods depart- 
ments. Because of the many thousands 
of dollars lost each year through faulty 
measurement, store management insists 
on the use of the most scientific methods 
of measuring. It also insists upon an 
intensive system of training in order to 


impress on its salespeople the serious- | 


ness of the problem both because of the 


large financial loss to the store owner | 


and the more serious possible loss of cus- 
tomer good-will in instance of short 
measurement. 

“The ethics of the modern high-grade 
department store are very different from 
the old barter and trade methods, the 
sharp-practice of long ago. A store now 
feels its responsibility to the public—it 
realizes its purpose is to serve the pub- 
lic and that success depends on the ex- 
tent of that service. It doesn’t take a 
prodigious intellect to see that the policy 
of accuracy and honesty is the only policy 
that results in permanent success. 


Inaccuracies Shown 


By Tests in Stores 

“That there are inaccuracies is very 
easy to believe. By actual tests made 
in the store fabrics measured by the 
yardstick, averages of from 1% inch to 
19 inches on a 1%-yard purchase are 
disclosed. We find by actuai tests in dif- 
ferent stores all over the country that 
in yard stick-measurement between 80 
per cent and 90 per cent of the purchases 
are over-measured and about 5 per cent 
are short-measured. We want to be ac- 
curate. 

“There are some few fabrics 
can not be measured by the present ma- 
chines. Stretchy materials such as the 
jerseys and laces would show a shortage 
if pulled through the machine. Bumpy 
surfaces such as Irish lace and em- 
broidered swisses and voiles would show 
an» overage because the machine would 
jump from one high spot to another and 
would skip part of the 
spaces. Hitting the high spots usually 
ends in a smash and in this case, profits 
end in one grand smash! In these de- 
partments we still have to use the yard 
stick but we do not allow the yardstick 
to be used in measuring mechandise 
which may be run through the machine. 


Training Course 
Given Salespeople 

“Our store believes in thorough train- 
ing at the start and in periodic followup. 
We first sold the salespeople on the use 
of the machine, the ease with which it 


is operated, the time it saves, the nervous | 


exhaustion it prevents, the chance it 
gives to wait on more customers, thus 
increasing the bonus. 

We explain the price chart. We have 
salespeople figure 3% yards at $2.95 
while the instructor is measuring the 
material through the machine. The in- 
structor does this without any hurry. She 
is always through first and stands quietly 
by while the salespeople figure nervously 
and almost invariably inaccurately. That 
usually sells them the new idea. When 
the end of a perfect day comes they have 
a big book, no thought of errors and 
their nerves are not all frayed and on 
edge. 

“We explain the purpose of each lever, 
letting each salesperson see what hap- 
pens. We endeavor to use modern teach- 
ing methods in getting the operator to 
think herself out of a perdicament. When 
she is certain of herself she answers 


several questions furnished by the manu- | 


factorer, signs a statement to that effect 


which | 


. ° | 
intervening | 


and is allowed to use the machine on the 
floor. 

“We get the salespeople to see cloth 
as money and a few inches as the profit. 
If the customer is short measured the 
salesperson is taking money away from 
her—if he is given too much the sales- 
person is taking money from the store 
that is paying her a salary. She prevents 
her own chances for a raise, and the 
worst of it, nobody is gaining antything.” 


Regulations Urged 
For Fruit Packs 


Regulations Urged for Fruit Packs 

L. P. Strong, Chief of the Division of 
Weights and Measures, State of Michi- 
gan, told the conference that regulations 
are necessary to govern the weight and 
measure of fruit and vegetable packs and 
that his State has a low prohibiting 
manufacture, sale or use of filled or un- 
filled containers that do not meet the 
requirements of the Federal regulations. 
He told how all fruits and vegetables are 
subject to shrinkage and deterioration 
in transit and how “they will not stand 
up long after being removed from the 
car” if shipped under refrigeration. He 
said highly perishable fruits or vege- 
tables must be constantly on the move 
after they are harvested. 


He said that Michigan has standard 
grades for apples, peaches, pears, canta- 
lopes, grapes and potatoes and when 
there is no State standard the Federal 
standards are used. 

“The net content by weight, volume or 
numerical count,” he said, “is required 
on every container.” 

He said apples packed in bushel bas- 
kets are best sold by volume, as weight 
varies with variety and season. Pota- 
toes packed in standard bags must he 
labeled with the net weight and shrink- 
age can be expected, he said—iwth a 
tolerance of 2 per cent not too high on 
early varieties—if the temperature is 
high and the atmosphere dry. He sug- 
gested that all tree fruits and potatoes 
packed in boxes are best declared by 
numerical count but small fruits or vege- 
tables packed on a pint or quart basis 
should be by volume. Small fruit, like 
grapes, he said, should be racked—agi- 
tated, so it will settle snugly and 
firmly—gently but often, to avoid a slack 
pack. Fruits and vegetables packed in 
bushels or equal parts thereof could not 
be practically sold by weight except pota- 
toes, which must be sold by weight in 
Michigan, he said. 

The full text of Mr. Strong’s paper 
follows: 


Regulations are necessary to govern 
the weight and measure of fruit and 
vegetable packs. Michigan has a law 
which prohibits the manufacture, sale 
or use of containers (whether filled or 
| unfilled) which do not meet the require- 
| ments of the Federal Regulations. 


Weight Or Volume 
Marked on Containers 


Michigan has standard grades 
apples, peaches, pears, cantaloupes, 
grapes and potatoes. In the absence of 
Michigan standard grades, the United 
States standards are used. The net con- 
tent by weight, volume or numerical 
count is required on every container. To 
say which manner of declaring is best is 
a difficult matter as the different fruits 
or vegetables are adapted to their own 
peculiar method. For instance, apples 
packed in bushel baskets are best sold by 
volume as the weight varies with the 
variety and season. This is also true of 
any tree fruits. Potatoes packed in 
standard bags must be labeled with the 
net weight. Early potatoes are not ma- 
ture and considerable shrinkage can be 
expected if the temperature is high and 
the atmosphere dry. A tolerance of 2 
per cent is not too much on early varie- 
ties. Early potatoes will fill a standard 
150 No. sack so that a very short ear 
is noticeable. Late potatoes which are 
mature when packed in the same size 
sack will, at the required weight, show 
an ear 3 to 4 inches long. 

All tree fruits and potatoes packed in 
boxes are best declared by numerical 
count (this is the present day trade prac- 
tice and I believe it should remain so). 
Small fruits or vegetables packed in the 
half pint, pint, quart, two quart, four 
| quart or twelve quart baskets are best 
| declared by volume for several reasons: 
Most small fruits, including grapes, must 
not be handled any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to pick and pack. All 
such fruit must be handled carefully. 
Each package as it is being packed should 
be racked gently but often. (Racked 
means agitated so that the fruit will 
settle snugly and firmly). If this is not 
done, a slack pack is bound to occur. To 
| determine a slack pack, it is best to re- 
move the fruit from the original con- 
tainer into a standard measure. If the 
pack does not regain a well-filled ap- 
pearance, it may be assumed that wilful 
attempt to slack pack has occurred. On 
| the other hand, if after conversion and 
slight agitation, the package can be con- 
sidered full measure the apparent short- 
ness was caused by excessive vibration in 
transit. 


for 





Produce Subject 
To Shrinkage 


All fruits and vegetables are subject 
to natural shrinkage and deterioration 
in transit. If shipped under refrigera- 
tion they will not stand up long after 
being removed from the car. 


Michigan has a table of suggested 
weights by bushel, but this table is sel- 
dom used. Fruits and vegetables packed 
in bushels or equal parts thereof could 
not be practically sold by weight except- 
ing potatoes, which must be sold by 
weight in Michigan. To weigh each 
package separately and declare the same 
would slow up the work too much to be 
advisable. Highly perishable fruits or 
vegetables must be constantly on the 
move after they are harvested. 

Growers and packers, as a rule, do 
not wilfully slack pack or short meas- 
ure. If, in your line of duty, you are 








| asked to determine whether or not a , stigma of suspicion from the industry.” | (1 dinar equals $0.0176.) 


Use of Yardstick 
Said to Entail Loss 


Tests in Stores Reported to 
Show Larger Percentage of 
Loss on Cloth. 


pack is slack, look into every angle of 
the deal. Many slack packages are 
caused by pilfering. Many others are 
caused by a repack. Dealers often re- 
pack for the purpose of gaining addi- 
‘tional units, 

Conclusion. I wish to mention the 
benefits derived from the sincere coop- 
erative activities of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and Federal 
Bureau of Standards with the Michigan 
State Bureau of Standards. The ex- 
pedient and appreciate response of the 
Federal Bureau, when called upon for 
needed assistance, prompts a thankful 
recognition. May our contact in the 
future (as the mutual bond strengthens) 
be of an assistant nature to all con- 
cerned. 


Saving Effected 
In Tobacco Trade 

A saving of half a million dollars to 
tobacco producers in one small town, vigi- 
lance of State and city officials over gaso- 
line selling stations, and elimination of 
short-weight ice deliveries were some of 
the results cited as benefits from in- 
creased weights and measures enforce- 
ment described in a symposium of re- 
ports of State and city officials. 

B. W. Ragland, of Richmond, Va., told 
of the saving the Virginia town 
through weights and measures enforce- 
ment. In Missouri, the city of St. Louis, 
its delegate reported, has had a great 
deal of trouble with “jagg coal dealers,” 
the men who sell coal by basket from 
wagons. Out of 30 such dealers, stopped 
in one day, the St. Louis report stated, 
20 of them were found shortweighting 
coal an average of 10 pounds the bushel 
basket. The report also told of surprise 
inspections of gasoline selling stations, 
where 12 out of 41 stations in a given 
instance were found short-measuring. 
There is no ordinance in St. Louis cover- 
ing fuel oil, it was added. Under a new 
ordinance regarding taximeter inspection, 
however, it was stated, “we will be able 
to go ahead and weed out the wildcats, 
as the larger companies are cooperating 
with us.” 

The New Jersey report, submitted by 
the State Superintendent, J. Harry 
Foley, said every drug store in the State 
was given special attention during the 
year. The report added: 

“Gasoline pump installations in New 
Jersey are estimated conservatively at 
25,000. Competition among the various 
oil companies is undoubtedly responsi- 
ble to some extent. While motor traffic 
has undoubtedly increased, it would not 
seem that this increase is in proportion 
to the growth in the number of these 
devices. Congested centers and more 
traveled highways are the points of at- 
tack and it is not uncommon to see gaso- 
line stations crowding each other in close 
proximity so that in some sections they 
have veritably well merited the title of 
oil cities.” 

From Connecticut, it was reported that 
merchants and manufacturers are in- 
creasingly appreciating the functions of 
the weights and measures ordinances in 
the industrial cities. In the District of 
Columbia, there have been 88 prosecu- 
tions—all except two resulting in convic- 
tions—during the last fiscal year. In- 
diana reported no new legislation in 1927. 
Illinois reported a few prosecutions for 
delivery of short-weight coal and short- 
weight loaves of bread. Maryland re- 
ported there is need for effective regula- 
tion. Other States made similar reports. 


in 


M. J. J. Harrison, General Scale In- | 
spector of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 


read papers, with illustrations, on the 
plate-fulcrum principle in scale construc- 
tion and plate-fulcrum master scale in- 
stallation at the Altoona works of that 
system. 


Testing of standards of length was de- 


scribed by Dr..L. V. Judson, of the Bu- | 


reau of Standards. He told of compar- 
ison of State and Federal standards and 
measurements. He said that only in two 
or three States are there comparators or 
tape benches and the problem is that of 
obtaining sufficient precision with the 
available apparatus. 


Scoring Machines 
Used in Selling Ice 

The use of scoring machines in the re- 
tail selling of ice has solved the prob- 
lem of giving full weight to the house- 
holder, G. A. Votaw, city sealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, told the conference. 


“Even the most expert iceman,” said 
Mr. Votaw, “could not hope to cut 25, 
50 and 75 pound pieces without a varia- 
tion of 2 or 3 pounds. Hence, if the 
iceman was an expert and 100 per cent 
honest, or if the law enforcement was 100 
per cent perfect, the most that could be 
said would be ‘There are as many people 
getting overweight as there are getting 
shortweight.’ In other words, a cus- 
tomer will get overweight about as many 
times as he will get short weight.” 

He told how large blocks of ice are 
marked into squares by means of the 
scoring machines which make saw cuts 
at the desired distances along the sides 
of the cakes. It then become simple to 
break into “regular size” pieces and al- 
most out of the question to cause the 
blocks to split along any other lines 
than those established by the saw cut. 

“The scoring machine removes all 
chance of profit from short weight to 
the company or the delivery men,” said 
My. Votaw. “The companies instalilng 
them have also received many benefits. 


The first and most important is that they 


have been able to place their business on 
a legitimate basis and-have removed the 


| Training in Medicine 
Offered Negroes at 


| Freedmen’s Hospital 


Development of Institution 
Outlined in Statement by 


Interior Department. 


Home Built in 1868 


Started to Aid in Caring for 
Freed People Shortly After 
Civil War. 


Opportunities for the training of ne- 
groes in the medical and allied profes- 
sions are offered at Freedmen’s Hospital, 
operated by the Department of the In- 
teriér in the District of Columbia, the 
Department stated on May 21. 


The statement describes how the in- 
stitution developed from a home built in 
1868 for the purpose of providing for a 
large number of freed people who drift- 
ed into Washington in consequence of 
the Civil War and were dependent upon 
the bounty of the Government for sup- 
port. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Freedmen’s Hospital grew out of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, which was estab- 
lished during the closing years of the 
Civil War, and had for its object, pri- 
marily, the care of the colored race. This 
bureau was operative in several States, 
under the supervision of the Secretary 
of War until 1871. Thereafter its ac- 
tivities were centered in Freedmen’s 
Hospital and Asylum at Washington, 
D. C. After June 30, 1874, the hospital 
was placed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and has since 
remained. 


Provides Home for Aged. 


The Freedmen’s Hospital was built in 
the years 1868-69 for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the care and support of a large 
number of aged, blind, mentally defec- 
tive, and permanently disabled freed peo- 
ple, who drifted into Washington in con- 
sequence of the war and were dependent 
upon the hounty of the Government for 
their existence. 


The hospital consisted of one brick | 


building 54 feet by 108 feet and three 
frame wards 24 feet bl 120 feet, and with 
the grounds appertaining therto covered 
a space of nearly four acres. eter 

By the Sundry Civil Act of March 8, 
1903, provision was made for the con- 
struction of a new Freedmen Hospital 
Building. Construction was begun in 
1905 on an 11-acre reservation opposite 
the old site. “The. new Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital Building was completed in 1908, 
and 120 patients were transferred thereto 
on February 26, 1908. This building, 
consisting of five wings and an adminis- 
tration center, has received additions 
from time to time and is now an up-to- 
date, well-equipped institution, offering 
an excellent training center for the medi- 


cal profession, particularly members of 
the colored race. 


Control of Departments. 


_ The surgeon in chief, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, has 
control of all departments of the hospital 
buildings, grounds, and appurtenances. 

The resident assistant surgeon is the 
first administrative assistant to the 
surgeon in chief, and in his absence per- 
forms the duties of that officer. 


The resident physician is mainly con- 
cerned with the medical treatment and 
affairs of the institution. 


; The anesthetist and assistant anesthe- 
tist are responsible for the administra- 
tion of anesthetics. 


The Rontgenologist, asssitant labora- 
torians, pharmacist, and assistant pharm- 
acist perform. the duties pertaining to 
their profession. 

The superintendent of nurses is in 
charge of the nurse training school, which 
offers an excellent opportunity for young 


women seeking to make trained nursing 
their life work. 


Direction of Nurses. 

Head nurses, under 
the superintendent of nurses, have charge 
of the pupil nurses assigned to their 
wards and instruct them in the proper 
techinque to be observed in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

All of the positions above referred to 
tend to qualify employes for lucrative 
positions outside ef the Goverment serv- 
ice. Numerous instances are on record 
of professional employes who secured 
their training in Freedmen’s Hospital 
and have since become leaders in private 
life. 

All the employes filling these positions 
are under the Civil Service Commission. 





Yugoslavia to Have 
Broadcast Society 


Control to Be Exercised by Min- 
istry of Posts and 
Telegraph. 


The projetced organization of a radio 
society in Jugoslavia under governmen- 
tal auspices is reported from Belgrade 
by the American Consul, S. E. McMillen. 
The full text of his report, as made pub- 
lic May 24 by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows: 

The Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry has announced that the “Societe 
Anonyme Radio” is in process of organ- 
ization. 

Although little information is avail- 
able as yet regarding the new organiza- 
tion it is understood that all details are 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraph, which will desig- 
nate where stations can be built and 
arrange for granting permits and simi- 
lar matters. The capital of the new 
society will, it is said, consist of 3,000,- 
000 donars, divided into 3,000 shares of 


| which one-half are to be nominal shares. 


the direction of | 
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Radio Broadcasting Stations Reassigned 
To Reduced Powers and New F requencies 


Federal Radio Commission Announces Shifts and Alter- 
ations in Wave Lengths Effective June I. 
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400 stations. The Commission has re- 
peatedly avowed its intention of requir- 
ing no station to quit broadcasting, al- 
though it has stated it welcomes volun- 
tary suspensions or mergers between 
stations. ‘ 

The 60-day licenses are said to be in 
the nature of a “test” of broadcast con- 
ditions. Reissues of either short or long 
term licenses will follow the results as- 
certained. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The new licenses are all for 60 days, 
during which period the new allocations 
can be tested by actual practice. The 
law provides that any broadcaster who 
is dissatisfied with his allocation may 
have a public hearing before the Com- 
mission, and at such a hearing his claim 
for a specific frequency or power will be 
considered in all its relations. 

Interference Not Disposed Of. 

The Commission recognizes that no 
scheme of reallocation which does not at 
the very outset eliminate at least four 
hundred broadcasting stations can pos- 
sibly put an end to interference. Ac- 
cordingly, it regards the new allocations, 
not as creating in any sense an ideal 
brohdeasting situation, but as providing 
for the first time a sound basis for radio 
service to the listener. 

With the cooperation of the public and 
the broadcasters, the Commission be- 
lieves that it will be possible to improve 
conditions progressively by an. orderly 
process of actual experience. 

Until such experience has been gained, 
both the listeners and the broadcasters 
are urged to exercise patience. The lis- 


Prohibition Official 
Is Assigned to Field 


Commission’s 


Deputy Commissioner Jones 
to Take Charge of Admin- 
istration in New Jersey. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Prohi- 
bition, James E. Jones, has been ordered 
by the Department of the Treasury to 
take temporary charge of the Federal 


prohibition administration for the State 
of New Jersey, pending appointment of 
a successor to Ira L. Ileeves, who re- 
signed, effective June 30, as Federal 
Prohibition Administrator for that State. 

Announcement of the transfer of Mr. 
Jones was made orally by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Lincoln C. 
Andrews, who explained that, while Mr. 
Jones would direct the affairs only tem- 
porarily, it would provide an opportunity 
“for headquarters administration officials 
to gain experience in the field.” 


Radio Program Station 
Opened at San Salvador 


The American Consul at San Salvador, 
W. J. Cafferty, in the following mail re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce announces the opening of a new 
radio program station in Salvador: 

Radio broadcasting was inaugurated in 
Salvador by the opening of the new sta- 
tion which was installed by the Govern- 
ment in the National Theater, San Sal- 
vador, during March, 1926. This ap- 
paratus, whose call letters are AQM, has 
a wave length of 482 meters, and is 
similar to the class B stations in the 
United States. Programs have been 
broadcasted three evenings a week, and 
great interest has been shown by the 
public, creating a demand for radio re- 
ceiving sets. At the end of the year 
permits for 91 receiving sets had been 
issued by the Government. In order to 
encourage their wider use, the Govern- 
ment reduced the tax for radio permits, 
and new regulations governing radio 
were promulgated. 


Supplemental Memorandum 
Is Filed in Alcohol Case 


A supplemental memorandum has been 
filed by Judge Thompson, of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Quaker In- 
dustrial Alcohol Corporation v. David 
H. Blair et al., No. 3881, In Equity. 

In the previous opinion, filed May 2, 
1927, a statement was made concerning 
acquiescence of the District Attorney in 
statements of the attorney for the plain- 
tiff in support of the contention that 
there had been unreasonable delay in 
the action of the prohibition officers and 
an arbitrary refusal to act. The court 
states, “That statement was based upon 
a recolleétion of impressions and not upon 
a definite recollection of facts occurring 
at the time of the preliminary hearing.” 

The court says that the District At- 
torney states that he opposed the grant- 
ing of the preliminary order and that 
support for that statement is found in 
the minutes taken by the Clerk at the 
hearing. 


Mr. Coolidge Considers 
Vacation in Black Hills 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 
cially at the White House on May 24, 
is inclined to favor the State Game 
Lodge, in the Black Hills of South Dako- 
ta, as the summer White House. 

It was stated on the President’s behalf 
that, while he has not yet made a final 
decision regarding the selection of a 
place for his summer vacation, the gen- 
eral situation in the Black Hills looks so 
good to him that he is having a careful 
investigation made of the place to see 
whether accommodations can be provided 
there that are adequate to take care of 
himself, his office force, and the news- 
paper men. 

The President, it was stated, hopes to 
leave Washington for the summer about 
the middile of June, 


tener will, of necessity, have to “re-log” 
his receiving set, and may find consider- 
able difficulty in locating all the stations 
he desires to hear. 

The broadcasters will doubtless find 
that many of their listeners are at first 
somewhat bewildered by the changes in 
frequencies. It is the belief of the Com- 
mission, however, that within a very few 
weeks the material reduction of local or 
regional interference, the redistribution 
of frequencies so as to clear most of the 
broadcasting channels, and the decrease 
of power for stations in residential dis- 
tricjs, will combine to render radio re- 
ception in general very much better than 
it has been in a long time. 

No Unused Frequencies. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that the Commission has no unused fre- 
quencies to allocate. Every broadcast- 
ing channel is filled to its apparent ca- 
pacity, and in some cases pussibly over- 
crowded. 

Accordingly, any listener who wants a 
different allocation of frequency or power 
for his favorite station, or any broad- 
caster who seeks increased facilities for 
service, must be prepared to show spe- 
cifically what other station should be re- 
quired to give up its frequency, or have 
its power reduced, in order to make pos- 
sible the desired reallocation. 

(The official list of broadcasting sta- 
tions and their conditions of operation 
after June 1 sets forth the call letters 
of the stations, their location, the power 
in wits and the frequency in kilocycles. 
Coples may be obtained from the Federal 


Radio Commission in the Department of }; 


Commerce building, Washington.) 


Nicaragua Mission 
Pleases President 


White House Comments Fa- 
vorably on Work Done by 
Henry L. Stimson. 


President Coolidge believes that the 
work of Henry L. Stimson, former Secre- 
tary of War, and whom the President 
sent to Nicaragua as his personal repre- 
sentative to bring about peace among 
the warring factions in that country was 
an excellent accomplishment and one en- 
titling him to great credit. 

This statement was authorized at the 
White House on May 24 in comment on 
the report made to the President on 
May 23 by Mr. Stimson on his work in 
Nicaragua. 

President Coolidge’s views on the work 
of Mr. Stimson were st&ted orally at 
the White House on May 24 as follows: 

The President was naturally very 
much pleased with the report made to 
him on conditions in Nicaragua. 

Mr. Stimson reported to the President 
that he is very certain that peace has 
been entirely reestablished in Nica- 
ragua and that all bands of consequence 
that were engaged in warfare have de- 
livered their arms to the United States 
authorities in Nicaragua. 

The work of bringing about peace 
among the warring factions in Nica- 
ragua was a very excellent accomplish- 
ment on his part, a task to which he is 
entitlec to a great credit. The President 
is personally very appreciative of what 
Mr. Stimson did in Nicaragua in render- 
ing service to the people of Nicaragua 
which the people of the United States 
may view with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. 


Baltimore Schools to Train 
Teachers in Industrial Arts 
In order to facilitate the training of 


teachers in industrial arts for the Balti- 


Anthrax, Contracted 
In Handling Hides, 
Fatal to Stevedore 


Disease Traced to Shipment 
of Skins Received 


From China. 


Victim Ill Only Week 


Report of Death in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Made to Public 
Health Service. 


A fatal case of anthrax, contracted 
from a shipment of hides from China, 
was contracted by a stevedore working 
along the Brooklyn, N. Y., water front, 
according to a report received at the 
United States Public Health Service from 
the New York City Department of 
Health, and made public May 24. 


The death occurred on January 7, and 
first was ascribed to an infected shaving 
brush, the report said. Examination of 
the shaving brush showed it to be free 
from anthrax spores and the bacilli was 
traced to the shipment of hides. 


Culture Shows Bacilli. 


The full text of the report follows: 

A stevedore working along the Brook- 
lyn water front noticed, on December 
31, 1926, a pimple over his right lower 
jaw. He cut this pimple while shaving 
on January 1, 1927. A hard lump at once 
began to form, while the sore rapidly 
became a dime-sized ulcer from which 
a bloody serum began to ooze. His face 
and neck and upper chest began to swell. 
On January 3 he went to a hospital. By 
that time the swelling was extreme, ex- 
tending from the forehead to below the 
clavicle. The tissues of the neck were 
pushed out level with the face. A 
diagnosis of anthrax was made and 
serum was injected locally, intravenously. 
The local conditions responded at once; 
the sore became smaller and less angry 
in appearance. The edema diminished 
rapidly. On January 5 the patient looked 
much improved and felt much better, 
complaining only of feeling rather weak. 
The blood culture was positive for an- 
thrax bacilli. The patient died on January 
7, 1927. 


Doctor Somerset states: 

Formerly, when we regularly had 20 
or more cases of aythrax yearly, the 
shaving brush was frequently a carrier 
of anthrax spores. Now that the de- 
partment of health has eliminated the 
shaving brush as a spore cgrrier, the 
search for the source of contagion leads 
further afield. Circumstances, both of 
time and of location of lesion, looked bad 
for the shaving brush in this case, but it 
was found to be free from infection. 


Shipments Found Infective. 

“The cargo on which:the patient was 
working came from China and consisted 
of the skins, hides, hair, wool, and 
bristles of several herbivorous animals. 
These articles had, in the meantime, been 
delivered to their various dstinations. - 
They were traced, samples taken, and 
anthrax spores found. Some of these 
goods were disinfected, some turned over 
for disposal to the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and one lot of 35 bales. 
was ordered returned to China. 

“It has been found extremely difficult 
to get rid of anthrax spores without de- 
stroying the goods which contain them.” 
na ee a ae 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, that the city school system has 
established cooperative relations with the 
Maryland State Normal School at Tow- 
son, just outside Baltimore. 

The faculty of the State Normal School 
will offer theoretical courses to be given 
at the normal school, and the shop 
courses will be conducted in certain high 
schools of Baltimore under direction of 
the city supervisor of manual arts, ac- 


| cording to the Bureau. 
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Wonders He Saw 


In American Parks 


Heir to Swedish Throne 
Tells of Giant Trees and 
Colored Geysers. 


Admires Tinted Cliffs 


Water-Carved Rock of Colorado 
Canyon Depicted for His 
Countrymen. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
possible to get so close to the big brown 
ones. 

“One day when we were riding, one 
of these big lumbering 
across the road, so that we nearly ran 
over him; he stayed obstinately at the 
edge of the woods while we tried to 
coax him to come out, and when one of 
us got out to try to approach him, he 
lumbered back into the forest. It is truly 
a novelty to see a creature whom we 
have always been taught to fear, in his 
full freedom in the wood, and for us to 
have to cry out, ‘Be good, and don’t 
scare the bear!’” 

The text of the excerpt describing a 
P “part of Grand Canyon follows: 

“One has had many opportunities to 
view the work of water carving in the 
widespread high plateaus of sandstone, 
which at one time formed the bottom of 
a great inland sea, raised in the course 
of time high above sea level and rela- 
tively little worn down since. None 
the less, one gasps as one beholds the 
scene from the North Rim. 


Cliff Beautifully Colored. 

“Far away, over two Swedish miles as 
the bird flies, stretches the sharply 
carved South Rim. From it the side 
drops in a precipitous cliff, the bottom 
of which is not visible. Where the light 
falls on it the cliff wall shines in all 
shades of red; where shadows fall it is 
like a great tapestry of green and blue 
spreading*self over the deep. 

“We made a stop of two days on the 
North Rim, in the most primitive of the 
camps which we visited during our whole 
trip through all the western forests. 
That was the only camp where there was 
no ice, and consequently no ice water. 
The foregoing should serve to convince 
doubters, even those who plan to come 
to America with the determination never 
to touch this everlasting ice water, that 
in moderation it is a very pleasant and 
healthful drink, and that if one cannot 
get it during the heat of summer, one 
considers himself far outside the limits 
of civilization.” 

The text of the excerpt describing 
parts of Yosemite National Pork follows: 

The trees stand close together, high, 
stately trees, white cedar, redwood, and 
pther conifers. “That is nothing,” says 

§ the superintendent, who follows our in- 
“quiring glance. The deeper we go into 
the forest, the mightier become the trees. 
But these are still nothing; merely the 
ordinary forest of the mountainside. 


chaps came 


Sees Giant Sequoias. 


After a while he points to a tree and | 


cries out, “There is the first sequoia!” 
A straight, unbranching stem which 
stands up over the tops of the other 
trees and sends its roots out in rounded 
buttresses. The bark is brown-gray, the 
outer layer cut into deep, vertical fur- 
rows. But this is only an infant, adds 
the superintendent, only about five hun- 
dred years old. 


Now we pass one sequoia after an- 
other, as well as enormous trunks of 
fallen sequoias, which have not changed 
since this forest was first found by white 
men, about 1850. The trees are allowed 
to grow naturally, and the fallen trunks 
lie where they fell. Nature may fight 
its own battles. 

How old these oldest sequoias are, or 
what age they will reach, has not yet 
been determined, but on some of the 
fallen trunks 3,200 annual rings have 
been counted. The Grizzly Giant is about 
4,000. years old. It was, therefore, a 
young tree over 2,000 years before our 
era, and it will no doubt keep on grow- 
ing for many more hundreds of years 
if not interfered with by man. Here we 
have before us the oldest living indi- 
viduals on earth. 


Broadcasting Station 
Tested in Turkey 


/ —_—_______ 


rograms of Native Musie to 
Be Put on Air, Says Vice 
Consul. 


-- 
‘ 


Two broadcasting stations will soon be 
furnishing radio entertainment in Tur- 
key, according to advices received in the 
Department of Commerce from the Vice 
Consul at Constantinople, R. H. Jordan. 
His report follows in full text: 

Final tests at the radio. station at 
Osmanieh, Turkey, are reported to have 
been made recently and the Turkish pub- 
lic has been promised that radio concerts 
will be broadcast from that place in the 
near future. It has also been announced 
that progress had been made on the con- 
struction of the Angora station where 
broadcasting is expected to commence 
this Spring. 

The Osmanieh station, it is said, will 
work on a 1,200 meter wave length, ‘and 
the station at Angora on a wave length 
of 1,800 meters. From the plans which 
have been announced in the press re- 
garding the two stations, it is indicated 
that the radio programs will consist 
largely of native music and jazz band 
selections. Although the company which 
is exploiting the station at Osmanieh 
‘has undertaken to sell small radio sets 
to subscribers to its service, no informa- 
tion has been forthcoming as to how 
many subscriptions have been obtained or 
to what extent the public is interested 
n the enterprise. 


Repayment Denied 


Of Airbrake in Use on Railroads Emphasized For E quipment for 


Member of Interstate Commerce Commission Traces His- 
tory of Appliance at Opening of Convention. 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


ficials have looked upon the brake as a 
safety device only and have not proper 
regard for its value as a timesaver and 
‘a divided payer; it is a safety device 
par excellence and its value in that re- 
spect should not in the slightest degree 
be overlooked. It is also necessary to the 
prompt and efficient movement of the 
high-speed passenger trains and heavy 
freight trains which are such essential 
parts of the modern transportation serv- 
ice, and it is not in the interest of 
economy or efficiency of operation to 
allow trains to leave terminals without 
all brakes in first-class condition sim- 
ply because the division is one on which 
there is small probability of their maxi- 
mum capacity being required. It is just 
as important to make a smooth stop as 
it is to make a quick stop. Neither can 
be done without all brakes functioning 
properly. 

The amount of work done by the brake 
and the rate at which it must be done is 
another important factor that is not 
usually given consideration. To illus- 
trate what I mean—it takes from 114% 
to 2 miles and over 3 minutes’ time from 
one of our passenger locomotives to ac- 
celerate to 60 miles per hour a train 
which, including the weight of the loco- 
motive, weighs 1,000 tons. The kinetic 
energy in such a train at 60 miles per 
hour is more than 240,000,000 pounds. 
This tremendous energy must be dissi- 
pated by the brake in about 35 seconds’ 
time and in a distance of from 1,450 
to 1,800 feet. In other words, the rate 
at which the brake performs its work 
is about six times that of the locomotive. 
This remarkable performance has not 
been developed in a day. It has required 
more than half a century of time and the 
best efforts and intelligence of those 
skilled in the art to bring about the 
present high standards of efficiency. It 
has also required Congressional action 
to bring about the general use and uni- 
form standards of maintenan): without 
which much of the benefits of the device 
would be lost. 

Worked Toward Common End. 

The Safety Appliance Act, requiring 
trains to be so equipped with power or 
train brakes that the engineer on the 
locomotive could control the speed of the 
train, was enacted March 2, 18953. The 
Air Brake Association was organized 
June 8, 1893, and the first convention 
held April 10, 1894. For more than 3 
years, therefore, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Air Brake 
Association have been working hand in 
hand towards a common end which may 
be accurately described, as in the law, 
“to promote the safety of employes and 
travelers upon railroads” or by the motto 
of this association “To Obtain a Higher 
Efficiency in Air Brake Service.” Both 
are correct. Both mean the same and 
during all these years the Commission’s 
requirements have never been more 
strict and their standards no ‘higher than 
the requirements and the standards 
established by this Association. We have 
followed almost religiously the standards 
established by this Association and have 
found them to be good, and I wish at 
this time to make public recognition, as 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of the valuable work and 
cooperation of this Association. The 
Commission has endeavored to securé 
this essential relation by maintaining 
close cortact with your Association 
through our Bureau of Safety and other- 
wise. The good results of such contact 
are reflected in a statement of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau in his last annual 
report to the Commission, as follows: 

It is now universally conceded that air 
brake conditions throughout the country 
are the most satisfactory ever known 
both with respect to law compliance and 
satisfactory train operation. 


For the existence of this desirable 
condition, your Association is entitled to 
its share of the credit, as without the 
cooperation of your members who are 
directly responsible for both the mainte- 
nance and performance of air brakes, the 
condition could not obtain. 


Problem One of Education. 

It is not a reflection upon this Associa- 
tion that the Commission in its adminis- 
tration of the statute has found it neces- 
sary at times to disapprove certain 
methods of operation and practices in the 
use of air brakes which were commonly 
recognized by railroad authority as 
proper but which were not in accord with 
the requirements of the law. It is but 
fair to say that this situation was not 
due to any desire of the part of the 
railroads generally to oppose the purpose 
of the law or evade its reqiurements, but 
was almost wholly due to lack of confi- 
dence by responsible railroad officers in 
the inherent qualities and possibilities 
of the brake itself. To correct this situa- 
tion the most important problem con- 
fronting the Commission was one of 
education. In this work of educa- 
tion the Commission has received in- 
valuable aid from your Association for 
which it is duly appreciative. 

To bring about a proper observance of 
the law, three things were necessary: 
First, stop the practice of requiring the 
use of hand brakes to control the speed 
of freight trains on grades; second, stop 
the practice of hauling air brake cars in 
trains away from terminals and repair 
points with their brakes moperative or 
out of service; and third, improve the 
condition of air brake equipment gen- 
erally by requiring better standards of 
inspection and maintenance. 

The solution of the first two require- 
ments depended almost entirely upon the 
third. Because of failure of some car- 
riers to repair air brake defects on cars 
used on and passing over their lines, 
there was considerable force in the con- 
tention of those roads upon which good 
brakes were essential to safe train oper- 
ation that they were subjetced to severe 
hardship by being forced to comply with 
the provisions of the law. Many court 
decisions, however, reaching up to the 
highest court in the land, have firmly 
established the following facts: First, 
that trains must be so equipped that the 
engineer on the locomotive can control 
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its speed without requiring the use of 
the hand brake, and, second, that on 
trains made up entirely of cars equipped 
with air brakes the brakes on all cars 
in such trains must be cut into service 
and operated. 


Stricter Methods Needed. 

With the passage of time it became 
increasingly evident that stricter and 
more uniform methods of inspection and 
maintenance would have to be adopted 
and enforced if air-brake equipment was 
to be kept in such condition that the pro- 
visions of law could be observed without 
imposing undue hardships upon any one 
carrier, and finally the evils of poor 
maintenance were so forcibly disclosed 
in air-brake hearings before the Commis- 
sion that the railroads were moved to 
take effective steps to remedy the situa- 
tion. Following the close of the hearings 
the Mechanical Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association referred the 
matter of the revised maintenance rules 
to a committee, of which an honored 
past president of this association is 
chairman, and that committee working in 
close cooperation and accord with our 
Bureau of Safety formulated a code of 
regulations for the maintenance of air- 
brake and air-signal equipment on cars 
and locomotives which, with our ap- 
proval, was adopted as standard by the 
American Railway Association and be- 
came effective in January, 1926. Our 
inspections indicate that these revised 
rules are quite generally well observed 
by the carriers and it is beyond question 
that there has been a great improvement 
in air-brake conditions throughout the 
country since their adoption. In the 
terminal air-brake tests conducted by our 
inspectors on both arriving and depart- 
ing trains, the riumber of defects discov- 
ered are fewer than formerly and the 
number of reported violations of the air- 
brake provisions of the law is constantly 
decreasing. 

Laws Proven a Benefit. 

The development which has been thus 
briefly sketched has been consistent with 
that of all other provisions of the Safety 
Appliance law and the Locomotive In- 
spection law, in that it has proven these 
laws to be a benefit instead of a hard- 
ship. Regarded by many railroad offi- 
cials in the first instance as a burden too 
heavy to be easily carried and unwar- 
ranted interference with practices which 
were considered essential for economical 
train operation, experience has shown 
that air-brake maintenance and opera- 
tion, as contemplated by law, possesses 
inherent advantages not recognized by 
many operating officers, and that it 
makes for safe and econonrtical train 
movement. These experiences have 
caused a radical change in the point of 
view of many railroad officers within 
recent years. Instead of regarding the 
law with disfavor and looking upon it as 
a burden, they now consider it an asset 
and are insisting upon strict observance 
of its provisions. 

Importance of Work Realized. 

The work of this Association has been 
unique in one respect, that is, until a 
comparatively recent period it has been 
purely educational and has been devel- 
oped solely by railroad employes and of- 
ficials who were sincerely desirous of 
increasing their own knowledge with 
respect to the brake and improving the 


| methods of maintenance and operation. 


In the early days of this Association I 
think it is safe to say that a majority of 
those who attended the annual conven- 
tions did so on their own time and at 
their own expense. In fact I attended a 
number of conventions on that basis. 
Gradually, however, its work forced the 
higher officials of the railroads to rec- 
ognize the value of the annual conven- 
tions until at present a very large per- 
centage of those who attend the conven- 
tions are authorized representatives of 
the railroads by which they are em- 
ployed and I think this is as it should be. 
In the reorganization of the status of 
the different railroad organizations 
which began during Federal control, and 
in which I took an active part, this As- 
sociation, together with others, became 
merged into the American Railway As- 
sociation which substantially changed its 
standing in this respect, gave it greater 
recognition and authority, and made it 
possible for authorized representatives 


| to participate in the annual meetings of 


the mechanical division of the American 
Railway Association to present and dis- 
cuss the recommended standards of this 
In those matters I had the 
very close cooperation of Mr. Aishton, 
then serving as regional director and 
then, as now, the President of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, who I am sure 
fully realizes the importance and the 
value of your work and will continue to 
use his influence to the end that the 
standards of maintenance and methods 
of operation approved by this Associa- 
tion receive their full share of recogni- 
tion and support. 

I am sorry that I cannot follow the 
time-honored custom and conclude this 
talk by presenting you with the key to 
the city, but it does not happen to be in 
my possession. In fact I doubt if such a 
thing exists. The City of Washington is 
peculiarly your city. It was created by 
the act of the Federal Government; it is 
governed by a committee and a commis- 
sion selected by your Representatives; 
it is composed largely of people who are 
public servants who are earnestly striv- 
ing to render to the public the best serv- 
ice they can; its public buildings and its 
records are open to you; and, so far as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
concerned, it is not only its duty but its 
pleasure to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with any organization which, as this 
one, is striving to “promote the safety 
of employes and travelers upon rail- 
roads” by obtaining “a higher efficiency 
in air-brake service.” It is our desire 
that you have a successful convention, 
and if there is anything-in our records 
which will be helpful to your Association 
in connection with the work in which we 
are jointly interested, the Commission 
and its staff of employes are at your 
service. 
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Vocational Training 


Comptroller General Rules 
Purchase by Institution 
Was Unauthorized. 


Contract Not Observed 


Evidence Submitted Fails to 
Substantiate Claim for 
Reimbursement. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
has ruled adversely on the claim of the 
Bradley Polytechine Institute for reim- 


bursement of expenses ‘alleged to have 
been incurred in increasing the equip- 
ment of its plant to accommodate students 
in training under the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act. 

Mr. McCarl decided that where a con- 
tract provided that under certain circum- 
stances the Government would furnish 
and install equipment for use by trainees 
at a vocational school and the school 
authorities made the installation without 
instructions, “said services were purely 
voluntary and there is no liability upon 
the part of the United States to pay 
for same.” 

The claimant, Mr. McCarl explained, 
in requesting review of the settlement 
of an account with the Veterans’ Bureau 
“does not furnish any evidence substan- 
tiating its claim.” 

Purchase Authorized. 


The full text of the ruling follows: 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute requests 
review of settlement No. 072104, dated 
April 6, 1927, wherein was disallowed its 
claim for $653.70 as payment for in- 
stalling and assembling machinery dur- 
ing September and October, 1923, pur- 
chased by the Veterans’ Bureau for use 
of students in training under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

The facts in the case may be stated 
as follows: 

By contract dated June 4, 1928, effec- 
tive July 1, 1923, claimant was to fur- 
nish certain prescribed instructions to 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and, ameng other things, the contract 
provided that the Veterans’ Bureau 
would furnish and install at its own ex- 
pense equipment as in its judgment 
might be necessary for furnishing in- 
struction, and that no equipment should 
be furnished until the institution had 
advised the Bureau by written notice 
that it had reached its capacity of in- 
structional equipment for such course, 
etc. 

Contract Not Observed. 

According to the report of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau accompanying the voucher 
for the amount claimed, it appears that 
the provisions of the contract relating to 
the necessity of purchasing and install- 
ing the equipment were not complied 
with, and furthermore that there was 
no authorization from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau covéring the installation of the 
That such was the situation 
with respect to the matter ig further in- 
dicated by the third paragraph of com- 


munication dated September 29, 1926, | 


from claimant addressed to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, wherein it is stated: 

“A thorough search of our files has 
failed to reveal any specific authority 
for submitting this voucher.” 

Claimant, in requesting review of the 
settlement,’ does not furnish any evidence 
substantiating its claim. 

Upon the facts disclosed there appears 
no legal liability on the Government to 
reimburse the claimant for the expenses 
alleged to have been incurred by it in 
increasing the equipment at its plant. 

Upon review the settlement must be 
and is sustained. 


Congratulations Given 


On Lindbergh Flight 


Portugal and Germany Express 
Admiration for Achieve- 
ment. 


The Portuguese and German Govern- 
ments have extended their congratula- 
tions to the United States upon the suc- 
cessful flight of Capt. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, the Department of State an- 
nounced on May 24. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Mr. Fred Morris Dearing, American 
Minister to Portugal, informed the De- 
partment today that the Chief of the 
Portuguese Foreign Office called yester- 
day on the American Legation to present 
felicitations upon the success of Captain 
Lindbergh on behalf of the Portuguese 
Government, the Portuguese people and 
the Foreign Minister. 

‘Mr. Otto C. Kiep, Charge d’Affaires of 
the German Embassy at Washington, 
called at the State Department today to 
express under instructions from his Gov- 
ernment the warmest congratulations on 
the successful flight from New York to 
Paris and the great aeronautic achieve- 
ment of Capt. Charles Lindbergh. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 24, 1927. 

10:30 A. M. to 12 Noon. Regular meet- 
ing of the President and his Cabinet. 
(Cabinet meetings are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week). 

12:15 P. M. The President announced 
the appointment of Claude M. Henry, of 
South Dakota, to be the agricultural 
member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to succeed Calvin T. 
McIntosh, resigned. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence 


Especially to Europe and South America 


Shipments in. 1925 and 1926 Exceed Those of Arey Year 
Since 1910 Except for 1920. 


American typewriters are in use in 
practically all countries of the ‘vorld, 
T. O. O'Keefe, of the Specialties Division 
of the Department of Commerce, noted in 
a statement on United States exports of 
typewriters issued May 24. Increasing 
exports particularly to leading European 
and South American countries, have been 
recorded during the last few years, and 
the markets abroad are still regarded as 
ripe for this American product. Follow- 
ing is Mr. 0O’Keefe’s statement 1m full 
text: ; 

The United States has exported in the 
last 14 years $186,274.56 worth of type- 
writers, exclusive of so-called combina- 
tion machines such as adding typewTiters, 
typewriter adders and bookeepin@ ma- 
chines. Of this total of expnts, Great 
Britain and France took over one-third, 
slightly more than one-third was shipped 
to a group of nine countries—Canada, 
Italy, Australia, Spain, Argentina, British 
India, Mexico, Brazil and Germany, and 
the remaining third was distributed 
throughout the rest of the world, some 
American typewriters going to Mearly 
every country. 

Production Is Rising. 

Few commodities in the export trade 
of this country represent so large #@ per- 
centage of domestic production As do 
typewriters. It is impossible tO Arrive 
at an exact per cent of exports of type- 
writers as compared to domestic produc- 
tion because the census statistics is1clude 
parts, accessories and supplies. The 
value of products for typewriters and 
supplies, as given by the Bureau of the 
Census, amounted to $24,499,667 In 1914; 
$52,737,661 in 1919; $41,789,990 in 1921; 
$52,498,404 in 1923, and $63,079,602 in 
1925. 


In 1914 the exports of typewriters, 


amounted to $10,575,573; in 1919 $17,- 
391,118; in 1923 exports of parts of 
typewriters were separately shown at 
$540,329, with a total of $14,361,809 for 


typewriters and parts, excluding the ex- 
| which were valued at | 


port of ribbons ; 
$519,990; in 1925 the exports of typewrit- 
ers and parts amounted to $19,652,089. 


Prior to 1923 United States imports of | 


typewriters and parts were not of great 
importance, but in 1928 they were valued 
at $38,727; in 1925 at $1,393, and in 
1926 the total was $109,762, of which 
typewriters amounted to $66.852 and 
parts $42,930. , 
Exports of typewriters from this coun- 
try have been heavier during the past 
two years than at any time since 1910 
with the exception of the abnormal year 
1920 when the total was $25,041,809. 
Although the exports to Europe were 
larger in 1925 and 1926 the per cent of 
total to this area is lower fox the 14- 
year period, as Compared with a i2-year 
period ending 1924. The outstanding: ad- 
vance in sales among the larger Ewropean 
countries in 1925 and 1926 is m France, 
where shipments totaled $1,519,275 in 
1924, $1,900,334 in 1925 and $1,385,551 
in 1926. Other European countries which 


| the total 


| Broadcasting Monopoly 





have increased their purchases during 
the last four years are Italy, Finland, | 
Spain, and Switzerland; countries show- 
ing a decrease are Austria ard the United 
Kingdom. 

New Countries Are Buyers. 

A number of countries hawe come into | 
prominence as markets for American 
typewriters in the last for years. 
Among these are the suc@ession States | 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. | 
Prior to the division of that Empire 
separate Statistics were not available for 
the different sections comprising it, but 
direct imports of American 
typewriters by Austria-Hungary were 
about $500,000 or less a year prior to the 
war, Tsast year, the purchases of 
Czechoslovakia were valued at $456,648, 
They had increased quite xapidly each 
year since 1920, when figures were first 
available, and amounted to $63,605. 
Hungary also ixgcreased its purchases 
from $3,070 in 1928 to $156,436 last year, 
while those of Yugoslavia and Albania 
combined amounted to $200 in 1919 and 
$50,191 in 1926, 

Typewriter shipments to South Amer- 
ica have shown an increase each year 
since 1923, when they totaled $1,539,719, 
as compared with $2,657,037 in 1926, The 
advance im exports to Az-gentina and 
Brazil is wery marked during the past 
fou years. Argentina imported Ameri- 
can typewriters valued at $538,726 in 
1923 and $794,549 in 1926. Brazil’s im- 
ports of American typewriters totaled 
$368,15L im 1923 and $751,631 in 1926, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela have increasgd their pur- 
chases Over this four-year period. 

The gain in the Far East during these 
four years also has been marked, total 
shipments amounting to $1,838,000 in 
1923 and $2,567,584 in 1926. = Typewriter 
shipments to Australia in 1923 aad 1924 
were recorded as the largest in history 
byt 1925 with $682,469 amd 1926 wish 
$807,846 were by far the best years, 


For Radio im France 


Creation of a radio broadcasting mo- 
nopoly to take over private stations not 
later than January 1, 1933, has been an- 
nounced by the French Government with 
the issuance of a decre dated December 
28, 1926, the Vice Consul at Paris, Al- 
fred D. Cameron, has advised the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This is mot the crea- 
tion of A mew monopoly, Says the report, 
but only a confirmation of a monopoly 
asa means of communication which has 
always existed in the Fremch Republic. 





Yacht Registry Changed 
From American to Greek 


Harry Payne Whitney of New York 
City, was given permissiom on May 24, 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
to change the registry of his yacht 
“Aphrodite” from American to Greek 


| American vessels, 


Privately Owned 
American Vessels 
In Service Increase 


Gain of Seven Ships and 49,- 
700 Gross Tons Reported 
Since January 1. 


Oversea Fleet Grows 


Number of Cargo Carriers In- 
crease from 77 to 177 in 
Course of Year. 


A total of 1,098 privately-owned Amer- 
ican vessels, aggregating 5,516,400 
deadweight tons, were in operation May 
24, in the American trade; this is an in- 
crease of 7 in the number of vessels 
and 49,700 in gross tons, as compared 
with vessels in operation at the first of 
the present year. 

These statistics were announced, May 
24, by the Shipping Board. 

In ‘the field of cargo carriers, the Bu- 
reau of Research of the Board an- 
pounced, there are 117 privately owned 
American general cargo carriers of 638,- 


| 800,000 gross tons now in operation in 
| the overseas foreign trade, as against 


77 vessels with a tonnage of 429,300 in 
operation on April 1, 1926. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A greater number of privately-owned 


| American vessels are mow in active serv- 


ice than at any time during the preceding 


year, notwithstanding the return to gen- 
; eval trade of a large mumber of foreign 
| vessels engaged in carrying American coal 
| to Europe during the British coal strike. 


The records of the Bureau of Research, 
Shipping Board, indicate that on January 
1, 1927, there were 1,091 privately owned 
with an aggregate 
deadweight tomage of 5,466,700 tons, 
actively employed. At the present time 
there are 1,098 vessels, of 5,516,400 gross 
tons, an increase of 7 in number and 49,- 
700 in gross tonnage. 

Comparison of their present activities 
with conditions in the second quarter of 
1926 indicates an increase in number of 
American ships of 35 wessels of 298,800 
gross tons. 

In this connection it is noted that 
on April 1, 1926, there were only 77 
privately owned American general cargo 
carriers of 429,300 gross tons in opera- 
tion in the overseas foreign trade, while 
at the present time the privately owned 
American fleet engaged in that trade m- 
cludes 117 general cargo carriers, with 
an aggregate of 638,800 gross tons. 
registry, with a view of facilitating the 
sale of the vessel, it was announced 
orally at the Board. 

Mr. Whitney, it was stated, contem- 
plates selling the vessel to A. I. Ringe 
of New York and Athens, Greece, but 
before he can conclude these negotia- 
tions, he is required, by law, to apply 
for the change of registry. 


ay is the time 
tobuya Buic 


@ % May 4s the month to buy your Buick... . Therich 
harmonies of Coronation Colors in Duco, the 
graceful linesand splendid beauty of Fisher coach- 
craft symbolize the very spirit of spring. 

And Buick’s remarkable performance will thrill 
you. Speed along with the rush of the wind; rise 
like @ floating cloud over the crest of the hill— 
Buick’s six-cylinder Valve-in-Head engine is 
vibratzonless beyond belief. 


The pleasantest part of the year’s driving is 
ahead of you. Buy your Buick now! 


A 43.30 


BUSCK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


Division of Genenl Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories, McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshaewa, Ont. 


BETTER AVTIOMOBILES ARK BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Illegal Control of Advertising 


Denied by Publishers and Agents 


Transcript of Testimony Before the Federal 
Trade Commission at Hearing April 11-13 
At Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY ‘HE UNITED STATES DaAILy. 


Immigration Quotas of Ten Nations 
Exhausted Before Fiseal Year Ends 


Irish Free State Completes Numerical Eligi- 


bility With Entry of 28,567 Up to 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 

the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 


In the issue of May 21 was begun, 
and in the issues of May 28 and 24 
was continued, publication of the 
transcript of testimony given before 
the Fetleral Trade Commission at 
the hearings held at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., April 11-18, 1927, in the com- 
pluint of unlawful combination and 
conspiracy in réstraint of interstate 
commerce against The American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
(known as the “Four As”), the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the Six 
Point League of New York. 

The transcripi of the testimony is 
concluded as follows: 

Cranston Williams, manager of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation since October, 1924, produced, un- 
der subpoena, a form of application for 
membership in that organization. Mr. 
McKercher, for the “Four As,” objected, 
as did Mr. Palmer for the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
by Mr. Finley for the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, to its in- 
troduction. 

Q. The sheets that are attached to 
this application form comprise the ap- 
plication as a whole for recognition on 
the part of an agency; do they? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Examiner Addison: The exhibit will 
be received over objection and exception 
noted and marked. 


New Orleans Publisher 
Is Called to Testify 


When the commission reconvened on 
April 12 at Chattanooga, A. G. New- 
myer, associate publisher of the New 
Orleans Item and Tribune, took 
stand. 

“Part of the selling of the national 
advertising,” said Mr. Newmyer, “de- 
pends on the local distribution—part of 
the success. And no advertising, or 
rather, any advertising that is not a suc- 
cess is not worth anything to us; 
don’t want to sell a man one time.” 

He told of the paper’s 
five men handling the merchandising 
side of the national advertising, “contact 
men with the local distributor.” They 


are working, he said, with the local dis- | 


tributing factors in New Orleans and 
have contact with the local dealer or the 
distributor. 

He said that his papers, in its service 
to adevrtisers, “‘sell first the privilege of 
contact with a potential part of the buy- 
ing power of the community, in 
space; then the mechanics, the setting of 
the advertising, rendering proofs, dis- 
tribution of the paper and so forth, and 
sometimes we render them a merchan- 
dising service, for. those who ask it.” 


charge for it,’’ he said. 

Mr. Newmyer spoke of writing let- 
ters to distributors in particular fields 
to tell them that a campaign is coming 
and suggesting that they might repro- 
duce their ads on broadsides, ete. 

He told of the procedure of the S. N. 
Pp. A’s committee on agency’ recogni- 
tion. Members of the committee, he 
said, would write their opinion on each 
case; the opinions would go back to the 
organization’s secretary, who would 
summarize the opinions and issue the 
summary to the membership, for such 
action as the members saw fit to take in- 
dividuality. If the action were favorable, 
he said, the agency would be put on the 
list of recognized agents. 

Braxton Resolution 
Subjected to Criticism 

Mr. Newmyer was saked regarding 
what-was referred to as the Braxton 
resolution, introduced at a national con- 


vention of the S. N. P. A., the outcome | 


of which, he stated, was a report of the 
agency relations committee. He said 
there was a series of reports growing 
out of that resolution. 

The committee’s preliminary report of 
Octoher, 1922, he said, resulted in dif- 
ferences of opinion. He 
tion part of the report and the coopera- 
tion part and the rate part of the report 
brought out criticism. He said that 
criticism was directed to a part of the 
report stating: 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
amount of 
should and will be gradually reduced, be- 
cause the 15 per cent differential was 
established when commission included 
cost of service to adevrtiser as well as 
service to publisher.” ° 

He said that was modified later. 

Asked about a report “purported to be 
made to your paper by Budd (John Budd 
Company of New York, prior special 
representative of the New Orleans pa- 
pers of which 
publisher), in February, with re- 
gard to Baker Robinson, Firestone and 
Vick Chemical Company,” he explained 
that “A, D. R.” on the first page meant 
“agency differential refused.” 

He testified that his papers had been 
allowing the Vick Company the commis- 
sion, because of competition in the local 
field at New Orleans. 


He said his papers fcit free to accept | 


any responsible advertising agency even 
though not recognized by any associa- 
tion. He said no tonvention of the S. N. 
P, A. so far as he recalled, had over 
adopted any penalties. 

This followed the production by Mr. 
burr, for the Commission, of 2 letter 
written’ by Mr. Newmyer, August 7, 
1921, to ©. 1. Stewart, president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, saying: 

“It te my idea that no one can ‘pro- 
vide penalties except the association in 
convention assembled The course of 
procedure then would be to submit the 
report to the convention, to move its 
adoption, to suggest penalties, to have 
the penalties. on each point named, and 
approved by the-convention; then to wish 


we | 


| 
| 





the | 


| between you and the members of 
employment of | 
| to the percentage of the commission you 





said the recogni- | 


agency commissions paid | ae 
ugement does not allow a commizs‘en 


| there has been only 


| Johnson-Dallas 





the witness is associate | 





the advertiser and the 
speed.” 

Mr. Newmyer was chairman of the 
agency relations committee of the asso- 
ciation. He identified a letter dated No- 
vember 3, 1922, unsigned, but with the 
word president at! the bottom, which, 
he said, must have been from Mr. 
Stewart to him. The letter said: 

“The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association is definitely committed by 
resolution to the 15 per cent differential 


agency God 


as the sole agency commission. 


No Pledge Exacted 
Of Recognized Agencies 


Mr. Newmyer said he never knew of 
his having required the recognized 
agencies “to sign a statement not to 
rebate.” He was shown a letter from 
Walter C. Johnson, secretary of the as- 
soication, dated April 3, 1923, addressed 
to Mr. Newmyer, saying: 

“I will bear Mr. Newmyer’s suggestion 
in mind to have a pledge prepared to be 
signed by the members. I am wondering 
if it wouldn’t be more impressive if you 
brought a notary public into service, 


and swear our members to se ‘ecy.” 


Mr, Newmyer said he did not recall 
any preparation of a pledge or a notary 
being called in at the asosciation’s con- 
vention. 


Q. Mr. Newmyer, are you opposed to | 


the advertising agencies dividing com- 
missions with the advertisers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because we give it to,him for a 
specific service to us, and it would be a 
rate cut. It is on the same principle 
that I would oppose salaried employes 
in the local field giving half his money 


| to the advertiser, bribing him. 
the | 


Q.. Is there any agreement or under- 
standing between you and the members 


| of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association or any member of that or- 
ganization as to whether you will allow 


| commissions to direct advertisers? 


A. No. 

Q. Any agreement or understanding 
the 
S. N. P. A. or any other association as 


will allow? 

A. No agreement or understanding. 

Q. A _ camoufiaged house agency 
should not be recognized? 

A. The direct advertiser should not 
be recognized. 

Q. Run your eye over the list and see 


| how many are getting the direct adver- 


tising at the net rates at the present 
time. I think you have mentioned Vicks. 

A. -I think Walter Baker and Com- 
pany do, The Royal Baking do. 


Recognition of Agencies 


| As Influence on Advertisers 
“When it gets tovbe g special service, we | 


When the hearing was resumed on 
April 13 Thomas E. Basham of the ad- 
vertising agency of that name, of Louis- 


| ville, Ky., took the stand. He said rec- 


ognition or lack of recognition of an 
advertising agency by the associations 
had great weight with advertisers. 

He said the advertising agency com- 


| mission varies. 


“Some,” he said, “do not pay a com- 
mission at all and others ten per cent.” 

Q. But the great bulk pay 15 per 
cent, do they not?. 

A. The bulk—what is called generally, 


| the magazines, the newspapers and the 


farm papers. 
Q. You mean pay the 15 per cent? 
A. Some newspapers pay 10 and 5 per 


| cent. Some of the papers in the metro- 


politan centers still hold to the 10 and 5. 
Q. The New York Times does not pay 


| the 15 per cent; does it? 


A. I cannot say. 


Mr. Basham said he had found from | 


time to time agencies offering to do 
things he could not afford to do, “highly 
competitive,” as he expressed it. He said 
a casual inter- 
change of thought between the agencies 
regarding charges for special service. 





| 


Berton E. Wyatt, connected with the | 


advertising agency, 
Atlanta, for 11 years, handling the ac- 
count of the Standard Oil Company of 
Kentucky, among others, said his agency 


| customarily called for specialized service 


from the papers in which it placed ads, 
including window displays. though not 
for the Standard Oil. 

He said where the publication’s man- 


his agency charges a fee to the particular 


| advertiser. Mr. Basham said that, in a 
| number 


of instances, his agency had 
placed advertisements with publications, 


| such as»the Hill-McCraw publications, 


which allowed no commissions, and “by 
understanding before we placed it, we 
added 15 per cent to the gross.” 

He said his agency makes special 
charge if there is any extensive pre- 
liminary survey for a client. 

Mr. Wyatt said his agency secured 
the Standard Oil account on a “strict 
price competition.” 

Henry Tritschler, branch manager of 


| the Nelson Chesman and Co., advertising 


agency, of Chattanooga, said that organi- 
zation recognition of the agency was im- 
portant, and is valued by their clients 
and prosp-ctive clients. 

Cranston Williams, recalled, April 15, 


| identified a number of Southern News- 
| paper 


Publishers Association bulletins 
and other documents. 

Walter C. Johnson, general manager ot 
the Chattanooga News and secretary of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, tole of turning over a number 
of documents of tke association to an ex- 
aminer of the Commission. He said na- 
tional advertising was about 19.6 per cent 
of the total advertising ef his paper, and 
explained that Chattanooga is a sort of 
tryout, or test city, for the national ad- 
vertiser. 

He told of a specialized work done in 
connection with and for Armour and 
Company, which they found cost as much 
as they received for the ad; but it was 
profitable in the long run, he said, be- 


in | 


clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


with good business sense and man- 
agement. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


business 
abroad. 


and professions here and 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States,. 
1923— 


Simplified Practice Is Promoted in Industry 
To Reduce Waste and Expense to Consumer 


Topic 10—Trade Practices oe 


Fourth Article—Simplified Practice in Industry. 


in this series 


ministrative organization. 
have been presented 


First, 


Welfare. 


tices. 


By Ray M. Hudson, 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 


Commerce. 


| Secretary Hoover met 


dustry. 


forthcoming. 


It was found that, roughly speaking, practically 
one-half of the material, labor, energy, and human in- 
dustry expended in these industries was lost; i. e., spent 
If the waste factor of those 
six industries was to be taken as typical of all Ameri- 
can industries with their annual output of more than 
$60,000.000,000 of manufactured goods, the tremendous 
cost to the American citizen of this waste is apparent. 
Obviously, the loss was borne by the consumer in the 


without tangible return. 


long run. 


Some of this waste, of course, was recognized to 
be unavoidable but the Committee found that more 
than 50 per cent of the responsibility could be placed 
at the door of management, less than 25 per cent at 
the door of labor, while the amount chargeable to 
outside contacts, or conditions. which neither manage- 
ment nor men could control, was least of all. 


* * * 


ONE of the outgrowths of tHe survey made by the 

Committee at that time was the Division of Simpli- 
Simplified practice is defined as reduc- 
tion of variety in sizes, dimensions, and immaterial 
differences in every-day commodities. 

The value of such reduction can readily be demon- 
In 1914 the manufacturers 
of farm machinery had 240 varieties of drills and 
seeders, today they make less than 40; they used to 
make 209 varieties of the ordinary plow, now they 
make 30; where 10 years ago there were 2,135 differ- 
ent implements divided among 12 types or classes of 
farm machinery, today there are but 227—75 per cent 
having been eliminated as unnecessary. 


fied Practice. 


strated by actual examples. 


Simplification can be applied in almost any line 
A large garage company simplified its 
equipment to one make of motor trucks and one make 
of passenger cars, and by so doing cuts its spare parts 
stock from 20,000 to 5,000 items, and correspondingly 


of business. 


of articles 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
Groups of articles 
sxplaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; and ninth, Social 
The present group deals with Fed- 
eral activities in connection with Trade Prac- 


N 1921 a committee of 17 engineers headed by 
in Syracuse, 
mapped out a survey of waste in American in- 
Six major industries were studied and 
some results which astounded the industrial world were 


presenting a 
ment. 


in their products. 


decreased its stockroom space, personnel, and invest- 
It bought fewer items but in larger quantities 
and thus obtained lower prices when purchasing. Sev- 
eral railroads have likewise employed simplification to 
advantage in reducing stores stocks; one railroad cut- 
ting its inventory from $38,000,000 to $20,000,000, thus 
releasing $18,000,000 of otherwise idle capital for more 
productive purposes. 


* * & 


[ORE than 300 groups have requested the coopera- 
~~ tion of this Division in eliminating excessive variety 
More than 70 simplifications have 
been completed, more than 60 others are under way. 


To the manufacturer simplified practice means: 


(1) More economical manufacture through less idle 
equipment, better scheduling of work, accurate cost 
accounting, long runs on large units, simplified packing, 


simplified material inventory, reduced cost per unit. 


(2) More efficient labor through less seasonal em- 


N. Y., and 


mechanical 


sales effort. 


ployment fluctuations, 
greater skill of workmen, ease in training employes, 
simpler and better inspection, smaller labor turnover, 
greater earning power. 

(3) Less capital tied up in raw materials, special 
equipment, 
stock, storage space, repair parts. 

6 


increased individual output, 


semi-finished stock, finished 


* * 


O the distributor, simplified practice means: (1) 
Increased turnover due to concentration of stock, 
staple lines, easy to buy, quick to sell, no slow-moving 
numbers, more effective sales force, more concentrated 


(2) Less overhead and better service through lower 
handling charges, less stock depreciation, smaller cleri- 


cal forces, less obsolescence, quick and reliable delivery, 


fewer misunderstandings and errors. 
_ (8) Decreased capital requirements, fewer complete 
lines to carry, for maintenance stocks, for packing 
materials, for storage space, for interest and other 
charges, less operating margin required. 

* * * 


T° the consumer simplified practice means: Better 


value for money, better quality, prompt deliveries, 


lous traders. 


cut present scales. 


quick replacement service, lower maintenance. costs, 
simplified specifications, protection against unscrupu- 


There can be no question that profits of the future 
must come out of today’s wastes. 
has to pay high wages—labor will resist all efforts to 
Material prices are higher, selling 
and other expenses of doing business are higher. 
the other side, the consumers are stiffening their re- 
sistance to any rise in their own cost of living and by 
refusing to buy at higher prices and turning their busi- 
ness to firms offering quality goods at lower prices— 
competition is still further intensified. To meet these 
conditions manufacturers must make greater effort to 
reduce waste of every form in their plants, their proc- 
esses and their products. 


The manufacturer 


On 


Grant B. Miller, Chizf Inspector, Post Office 
Inspection Service, will tell of the work of 
that Service in the next article of this series. 
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Approval Is Given 
Post Office Leases 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 11 proposals for 
leases of postal quarters located in va- 
rious sections of the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

East Hampion, New Yort.—Accepted 
proposal of Mr. Norman W. Barns to 
lease new quarters on the north side of 
Newtown Lane, next to the property of 
P. C. Schenck, for a term of 10 years, 
from August 1, 1927, or such date there- 
after as building is ready for occupancy; 


| lease to include equipment, heat, light, 


water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
post and postal savings furniture 
wuen necessary. 

Martinsburg, Pennsytvania.—Accept- 
ed proposal of Ella I. Goodwin to lease 
present quarters on the north side of 
East Allegheny street, between North 
Market and Wall streets, for a term of 
five years, from July 15, 1927; lease to 
include equipment, heat, water, safe, 
parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Houston, Texas. Proposed station at 
Harrisburg.— Accepted proposal of Mr. 
Walter H. Myers to lease new station 
on the north side of Cypress street, be- 
tween Broadway and Medina street, for 
a term of 10 years, from July 1, 1927; 
lease tg include heating and lighting fix- 
tures. 

Boston, Mass. Proposed East Water- 
town Station.— Accepted proposal of Mrs. 
Constance N. Crabtree to lease new sta- 
tion on the south side of Mount Auburn 
street, between Arlington street and Bye- 
lam avenue, for a term of 10 years, from 
June 1, 1927, or date of occupancy there- 
after, and installation of equipment; 
lease to include equipment, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

Hastings, Minn.—Accepted proposal of 


cause it sold the paper to that national 
advertiser as a medium. He said he was 
strongly oposed to commissions to direct 
advertisers, because the direct advertiser, 
he said, does not do any creative work or 
development work. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Mr. William E. Beerse to lease present 
quarters at the southeast corner of Sec- 
ond and Sibley streets, for a term of 10 
years, from July 1, 1927, or date there- 
after of completion of repairs and im- 
provements; lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, vault, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 
Proposal Accepted for St. Paul. 

St. Paul, Minn. Minnesota Transfer 
Station.—Accepted proposal of Mar- 
quette National Fire Insurance Company 
to lease new quarters at 2397 University 
avenue, for a term of five years, from 
June 1, 1927, or date of occupancy there- 
after and completion of equipment; lease 
to include equipment (except boxes), 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Coon Rapids, lowa.—Accepted proposal 
of Mr. Warren C. Garst to lease pres- 
ent quarters at 613 Main street, for a 
term of i0 years, from June 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter of completion of re- 
pairs and improvements, and completion 
of equipment; lease to include equipment, 
water, safe, parcel post and posta] sav- 
ings furniture when necessar;. 

Hartford Conn. Wethersfield Branch. 
—Accepted proposal of Mr. J. Sherman to 
lease quarters to be erected at 223 Main 
street, for a term of 10 year:, from 
August 1, 1927, or date of occupancy; 
lease to include equipment, water, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Hettinger, N. Dak.—Accepted proposal 
of Adams County State Bank to lease 
new quarters on the east side of Main 
street, !etween Monroe aud Jefferson 
avenues, for a term «f 10 years, from 
July 1, 1927, or date f occupancy; lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, wat-r, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 

al savin~s furniturc -vhen - eces- 
sary. 

Lankershim, ‘—Acceptc’ propo 
of Mr. William Klump to lease quarters 
t- be erected on the south side of Mar- 
gate street, between Lankershim boule- 
vard and Blakeslee avenue, for a term 
o” 10 years, from September i, 1927, or 
date of occupancy; lease to inc *: equi, 
ment, heat, light, water, saie, > ‘er for 
electric fans, par--* post and postal sav- 
ings furniture whn necessarv (heat ar.1 

~ht will be furnished by the epart- 
ment after December 15, 1928). 

Villanova, Pa—Accep::d proposal cf 


Army Orders 


Infantry. 

Capt. George S. Eyster, 
duty at West Point, 
Corps, reporting to 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

First Lieut. Edward V. Freeman, relieved 
from duty at New York general intermedi- 
ate depot, .ssigned to Fort Williams, Maine. 

Capt. Patrick Columba Breen, Reserve, 
ordered, with his consent, to active duty, 
reporting at general reserve depot, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., for training. 

First Lieut. Frank Ely Locke, Reserve, is 
ordered, with his consent, to active duty, 
repo ‘ng ts Quartermaster General. 

Capt. Roland C. Bower, relieved from 
duty at Carlisle Barracks, to report to Fort 
Hoyle, Maryland. 

Major Charles W. McClure, relieved “.:m 
duty in officer of Quartermaster General, 
to report to Fort McDowell, California. 

Capt. Theodore T. Barnett, relieved from 
duty at Philadelphia quartermaster inter- 
mediate depot, to report to Camp Holabird, 
Maryland. 

Capt. George H. Pryor, relieved from as- 
signment at San Francisco general inter- 
mediate ‘depot, to report to Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 

Capt. Cyrus W. Haney, relieved from duty 
at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, to report to San 
Franciswo general intermediate depot. 

Other Branches. 

First Lieut. Victor E. Bertrandias, Air 
Corps, relieved from assignment at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, to report for duty at 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Santa Monica, 
California. 

Maj. John D. Kelly, Cavalry, relieved 
from assignment as instructor, Coast Artil- 
lery School, Fort Monroe, Va., assigned to 
13th Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Capt. Douglas L. Crane, Field Artillery, 
assignec at student, battery officers’ course, 
Field Artillery School, Fort Artillery School, 
Fort Sill, Okla., in accordance with orders 
to be issued by the Commanding General 
Hawaiian Department. 

Maj. Howell M. Estes, Cavalry; relieved 
from assignment as student at Command 
and General Staff School, to report for duty 
as instructor, Coast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

First Lieut. Hiram W. Tarkington, First 
Field Artillery, relived from assignment at 
Fort Sill, Okla., assigned to Fifth Artil- 
lery, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Capt. James W. Howder, 
Corps, 2 months and 10 days. 

Maj. William V. Carter, Adjutant General. 
to leave of absence for 20 days. 


relieved from 
detailed to Signal 
commanding officer, 


uartermaster 


Mr. Charles W. Meyers to lease quarters 
to be erected at the railroad station for 
a term of one year, from August 1, 
1927, or date of installation of equip- 
ment and occupancy; lease to include 
heat, light, power for electric “ans, water, 
and use of station toilet. 


May 18, 1927. 


The immigration quotas from ten 
countries were exhausted in May, with 
more than one, month of the present 
fiscal year remaining, according to im- 
migration figures made public by the De- 
partment of State, May 23. 


The ten countries are: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, New Zealand, Irish Free 
State, and Lithuania. 

The statement by the Department of 
State follows in full: 


Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year June 30, 


1927, 


Tota 6-1917 
192 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Andorra 
Arabian peninsula 
Armenia 
Australia * 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bhutan 
Bulgaria 
Cameroon (British) 
Cameroon (French) 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Traq 
Irish Free State 
Italy 
Japan 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Muscat 
Nauru 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
New Guinea 
Palestine 
Persia 
Poland 
Portugal 
Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania 
Russia, European and Asiatic 
Samoa 
San Marino 
Siam 
South Africa, Union of 
South West Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria and the Lebanon 
Tanganyika 
Togoland (British) 
Togoland (French) 
Turkey 
Yap 
Yugoslavia 

* Exhausted. 


Four Generals Sent 
To New Positions 


Changed Assignments Con- 
tingent on Retirement of 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Lewis. 


Changes in the asstgnments of four 
general officers of the United States 
Army, contingent on the “forthcoming 
retirement of Maj. Gen. Edward M. 
Lewis, in command of the Hawaiian 
Department, at Fort Shafter, T. H., 
were announced by the Department of 
War May 23 in its issue of Special Or- 
ders No. 119. 

Those affected by the changes are 
Maj. Gens. William R. Smith, Fox Con- 
ner, William R. Graves and Malin Craig. 

General Lewis, under the orders, is 
relieved from his assignment to the 
command of the Hawaiian Department 
effective August 27 of this year. ‘He 
will then proceed to his home and await 
retirement,” the orders state. 

Succeeding General Lewis as com- 
mandant of the Hawaiian Department 
will be General Smith, who now is in 
command of the Hawaiian Division at 
Schofield Barracks, T. H. Effective 
August 27, he will relieve General 
Lewis. 

General Conner, who until recently 
was Deputy Chief of Staff of the Army, 
received orders to leave his command 
of the First Division at Fort Hamilton, 
and to proceed to the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, to succeed General Smith as com- 


After All 


51,227 
84,007 
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in those countries from which reports have been received: 


Balance 
om date 
indicated 


99 3-31-27 
18 4-23-27 
100 5+ 7-27 


Il quota Number of quota immi- 


grant visas granted 
Prefer- Nonpref- 
ence ence 
100 0 1 


100 20 62 
100 0 0 
100 0 31 69 -31-27 
124 2 65 57 - 9-27 
121 0 62 59 -31-27 
785 261 | 524 “6 -16-27 
512 124 388 Z -30-27 
100 0 0 100 -31-27 
100 11 89 - - 9-27 
100 0 1 -28-27 
100 0 0 -28-27 
100 1 82 -28-27 
3,073 1,532 1,528 - 7-27 
228 3 220 30-27 
2,789 1,244 1,390 -30-27 
100 0 95 
124 0 113 
100 0 0 
471 355 
3,954 3,757 
45,503 
30,151 
50 
236 
55 
69 
54 
28,475 
1,720 
100 16 
142 101 
100 1 
100 28 
344 172 
100 97 
100 5 
100 1 
100 
100 
100 
1,648 
100 
6,453 
100 
100 
100 
5,982 
503 
100 
603 
2,248 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
131 
9,561 
2,081 
100 
100 
100 
100. 
100 
100 
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3-81-27 
5-16-27 
2-28-27 
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manding officer of the Hawaiian Divi- 
sion. He probably will sail from New 
York about September 8 for the 
Hawaiian Department, and report in 
person to the commanding general of 
the Hawaiian Department for his official 
assignment. 

General Graves, under the orders, is 
relieved from command of the Panama 
Canal Division, at Fort Amador, Canal 
one, to relieve Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Martin, commanding officer of the 
Panama Canal Department. General 
Martin’s new assignment has not been 
announced by the Department. 

The successor. to General Graves as 
commandant of the Panama Canal Divi- 
sion will be General Craig, now in com- 
mand of the Fourth Corps Area, at 
Atlanta. General Craig’s successor as 
commandant of the Fourth Corps Area 
has not been announced by the Depart- | 
ment. q 


Navy Orders 


Ensign John L. Rhodes, Jr., det. U. 8, 3° 
Florida; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., News 
port, R. L. ffi 

Ensign George E. Schade, det. U. S. 8S. 
Texas; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. 

Ensign William R. Shaw, det. U. 8. S. 
Florida; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta., New- 
port, R. I. 

Ensign Eugene D. Sullivan, det. U. S. S. 
Osborne; to temp. duty Nav. Torp. Sta, 
Newport, R. 1. 

Ensign Myron S. Teller, det. VO Sqdn. 6 
(U. S. S. Texas); Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. 
Fit.; to VO Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., Bat- 
tle Fit. 

Ensign Paul W. Watson, det. U. S. 8S. 
Shawmut; to U. S. S. Kidder. 

Capt. Charles M. Oman (M. C.), det. Ree. 
Ship, New York; to Pres. of Bd. of Med, 
Exam. and Exam. Bd., Nav. Med. School, 
Washington, D. C, 


You are the purchaser and entitled to 
the most for your money. On that 
basis we lay claim to your patronage. 


Rated Highest by the Health Department 
Phone POTOMAC 4000 


You are invited to inspect our plant 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street. 
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Increase of 3]. 10 
Made in Receipts 


Of National Forests | 


Revenues From All Sources 
for First Nine Months of 
Fiseal Year Given as 


$3,364,568. 


A net increase of $91,010.56 in re- 
ceipts from the operation of the national 
forests during the first three quarters of 
1927 fiscal year, as compared with the 
corresponding period in the preceding 
year, was reported in a statement just 
issued by the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture. . 

Sale of timber on the national forests 
brought in $2,303,324.93 of the total of 
$3,369,568.59 from all sources. Grazing 
fees and permits amounted to $666,- 
582.91, according to the statement, the 
full text of which follows: 

Receipts from the operation of the na- 
tional forests of the United States during 
the first three quarters of the current 
year showed a gain of more than $90,000 
over those of the corresponding period of 
last year. 5 

The eight districts, which include all 
the national forests of the United States 
and its territories took in a total of $3,- 
369,568.59 during the period from July 1, 
1926, to March 31, 1927, as compared 
with $3,278,558.03 in the first nine 
months of the preceding year. This 
showed a net increase of $91,010.56. 


Grazing Fees Reached Second. 

Sale of timber on the national forests, 
to be cut by private lumbering concerns 
or local settlers under Yovrest Service 
supervision, accounted for the major 
portion of the receipts, bringing in a total 
of $2,303,5324.93 over the nine month’s 
period. The next most important source 
of revenue was grazing, fees for grazing, 
permits for cattle and horses amounting 
to $385,333.74, and those for sheep and 
goats, $281,349.17. 

Other receipts were: timber settle- 
ments, $19,864.68; timber trespass, $4,- 
326.08; turpentine sales, $15,043.88; graz- 
ing trespass, $7,611.73; fees for special 
uses, $255,363.19; occupancy trespass, 
$241.96; water power, $92,164.84; fire 
trespass, $4,894.39; and property tres- 
pass, $50. 

The northwest district, which includes 
the national forests or Oregon and Wash- 
ington, took in the largest amount during 
the period, receipts for that district total- 
ing $923,867.26. The‘ California district, 
followed with receipts of $811,296.01. 


Revenue in Other Districis. 


Receipts for the northerin district com- 
prising nothern Idaho, Montana and 
North Dakota, were $379,933.20: for the 
Rocky Mountain district, including Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Minnesota, $479,550.20; 
for the southewstern district, covering 
Arizona and New Mexico, $210,820.57; 
for the intermountain district, including 
southern Idaho, Nevada and Utah, $293,- 


645.36; for the eastern district, including | 


all the more recently acquired national 
forests of the Eastern and Southern 
States, $210,167.60; and for the 
district, $69,288.40. 

Under the law, 25 per cent of the re- 
ceipts of the national forests is returned 
each year, to th2 cour'’-; in which they 
are located, in lieu of taxes,\for groad 
building and school devc'opment. 


Tracts in Wyoming 
Restored to E ntry 


Land in Six Sections 


Township in Johnson 
County. 


Restoration to entry of land in six 
sections in one township in Johnson 
County, Wyoming, was announced by the 
General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, on May 24. 
the statement follows: 

The unappropriated and unreserved 
land in Secs. 6, 7, 18, 19, 30 and 31, T. 
52 N.,'R. 76 W., 6th P. M., Johnson 
County, Wyoming, will be restored to 
entry at nine o’clock a. m. on June 10, 
1927. 

Preference For Service Men. 

For 91 days beginning June 10, quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War will have a preference right of en- 
try under the homestead and desert land 
laws. They will be permitted to file ap- 
plications during the 20-day period im- 
mediately preceding said date. At nine 
o’clock a.m. on September 9, the land 
remaining vacant and unreserved will be- 
come subject to entry under any applic- 
able public land law by the general 
public. 

Information Available. 

Information concerning the land avail- 
able fer entry under said restoration, 
may be obtained by addressing the regis- 
ter of the district land office at Buffalo, 
Wyoming, where all applications must 
be filed. 


Oil cial Gas Leases 
Granted in Colorado 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has announced the grant 
of two oil and gas leases in Moffat 
County, Colo., to George D. 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
of the statement follows: 

On May 13, 1927, an oil and gas lease 
for 634.87 acres, at the royalty rate of 
5 per cent, and one for 1,906.77 acres, at 
the royalty sliding scale of 121-2 to 
33 1-3 per cent, located in Moffat County, 
Colo., were delivered to local gounsel for 
George D. Parkinson, of Salt Lake City, 
the lessee. The 
cated on Sec. 22, T. 4 N., R. 92 W., and 
drilled to a depth of 2,553 feet, discovery 
being made September 15, 1924. A 
ond well was drilled in the said section 
to a depth of 2,265 feet. 
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| Boll Weevil Emergence at Seven Stations 
Indicate a Greater Survival Than in 1 926 
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| Stocks of Wheat, Corn, Oats, and Rye 


Grain Stocks 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1927. 


At American Markets Declined for Week 


Wheat Dropped 2,567,000 Bushels. 


Barley and Flax Showed Gain in Period Ended May 21; | 


Stocks of all grains except barley and 
ax in store in United States markets 
decreased during the week ended May 
21, according to the weekly report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural 
stocks in the. principal 


Economics on 
United States 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the weck ended May 21, 1927, 


markets. The decrease’ in 
amounted to 2,567,000 bushels and in 
corn to 1,661,000 bushels. The quantity 
of rye and oats in store also decreased, 
while stocks of barley and flax were 
somewhat increased. 

The full text of the report follows: 


| 
accord. | 


ing to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with con- 


firmed or revised totals for the preceding 


week, were as follows: 


Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


Wheat 
2,688 
27,480 
960 
31,128 
33,902 


Item 
Atlantic & Gulf. Ports 
Interior & Lake Ports .. 
Pacific Ports 
Tota! current week 
Total previous week (Revised) . 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand Bushels). 
Wheat 
17,210 
17,003 


Item 
Total current week 
Totai previous week (Revised) 


United 
Item 
Totai current week 
Total previous week (Revised) 
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Fourth of Series of Reports for 1927 Issued by Bureau of 


Entomology Shows Results 


Boll weevil at 7 of the 
11 stations cooperating with the Bureau 
of Entomology, 


emergence 


Department of Agricul- 
ture, indicates a greater survival than in 
1926, according to a report released May 
24 by the Department of Agriculture on 
boll weevil emergence from cage tests 
prior to May 1, 1927. Around 40 per 
cent of the emergence is normally com- 
pleted by May 1. The full text of the 
report follows: 

Cooperative _report on boll weevil 
emergence from cage tests prior to May 
1, 1927. Compiled by U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology. Cotton insect investiga- 
tions, Tallulah, La. 

The fourth of the series of reports 
that are being issued semi-monthly for 
the season of 1927, includes the percent- 
age of weevils that had emerged prior to 
May 1, at the various cooperating sta- 
tions. 

In the list are shown the percentages 
of caged weevils that had emerged prior 
to May, 1 in the years 1927, 1926 and 
1925, respectively: 

College Station, Texas, 
Thomas, Texas State Exp. 
2.45, 5.27. 

Florence, S. C., Dr. 
Bureau of Entomology 4 
Exp. Sta. cooperating, 3.75, 

Aberdeen, N. C., Dr. R. W. 
C. Dept., of Agr., 2.10, .45, .84. 

Raymond, Miss., O. M. Chance, Miss. 
State Plant Bd., 1.75, .30. 

A. & M? College, Miss., Hunter Kim- | 
ball, Miss., St. Plant Bd., .45, .09, 

Rocky Maunt, N. C., Dr. R. W. 
N. C. Dept. of Agr., .35, .02, .32. 

Fayettville, Ark., Dwight Isley 
State Exp. Sta., .50. 

Tallulah, La., U. S. Bureau 
tomology, .27, .04, .01. 

Auburn, Ala. J. M. Robinson, 
State Exp. Sta., .24, .33, 11.54.~ 

Poplarville, Miss., J. E. Lee, 
State Plant Board, .04, .05. 


Dr. F. L. 
Sta., 3.94, 


F. A. Fenton, U. S. 
and S. C. State 
.48, 4.66. 


Leiby, N. 


Leiby, 


Ark., 





of En- 
Ala. | 


Miss. 


Gain Is Registered | 


In Vegetable Prices | 

Rising wholesale prices of such vege- | 
tables as potatoes and cabbage and the | 
steady market position of onions, lettuce, | 
tomatoes, and other products have been 
due to temporary shortages rather than | 


‘of the week’s fruit and vegetable mar- | 
kets issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
on May 24. Less than one per cent of 
the country’s small fruits and vegetables 


have been more or less under water this 
spring. 

Heavy shipments of strawberries, espe- 
to eastern markets, resulted in 
price declines of as much as 10 cents per 
quart, during the past week, according 
to the review. 

The full text follows: 

The upward tendency in prices of some 
lines of green produce the past week had 
nothing in particular to de with flood 
damage. It is a common impression that | 
widespread injury was caused to truck 
crops by the overflow. The fact is that 
less than 1 per cent of the country’s sup- 
ply of small fruits and the vegetables 
comes from the 60 or more counties 
which have been more or less under water 
this spring. In the lower part of the 
valley the effect was actually to speed | 
up shipments of potatoes, onions, and 
strawberries in some districts in order | 
to move them out before the overflow. 
An the upper part of the Mississippi | 
Valley, from Missouri and Kansas south, 
much of the land was above water level, 
the tender crops like melons and canta- 
loupes had not been planted, and the flood 
damage was limited in extent. 





| 
Rising wholesale prices of such vege- | 
tables as potatoes and cabbage and the | 
steady market position of onions, lettuce, 
tomatoes and other products have been 
due to some temporary shortage from 
various causes. Weather has been very 
dry in ‘the Carolinas, Alabama and west 
Florida, limiting the quantity of ship- 
ments from that region. The season his 
been such that some sections were early 
and others late, thus causing something 
of a gap in early midseason. , 
Strawberries have been the weak fea- | 
ture lately, with weekly shipments well 
above 2,000 carloads, and prices declined 


as much as 10 cents per quart in some 


States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand Bushels). 


of Cage Tests to May 1. 


| reported 


Corn 
475 
32.974 


Oats 
1,721 
21,676 


Rye 
361 
4,379 


Barley , Flax 
1,486 
4,740 
6,487 


33,449 
35,116 


22.788 


wey,ie 


25,018 


Oats 
41 
193 


Rye 
1,320 
1,187 


Flax 
an 
77 


11 


Barley 
2,060 
2,356 


Corn Oats 
1,529 1,779 
1,735 1,550 


heat 


Holly Springs, Miss., T. F. 
Miss. State Plant Bd., .02, —, 
Baton Rouge, La. Dr. W. E. 
La. State Exp. Sta., —, 2.29, 4.37. 

Experiment, Ga. R. P. Bledsoe, 
State Exp. Sta., —, .02, 1.33. 

At several points near College Sta- 
tion, Texas, in 1906, 1907 and 1908 an 
average of slightly more than 4 per cent 
of the weevils emerged prior to May 1. 
In 1925 at College Station, Texas, 5.27 
per cent had emerged prior to May 1; in 
1926, 2.45 per cent emerged, and this 
year 3.94 per cent had emerged. 


McGehee, 
08. 
Hinds, 


Ga. 


Cotton 


W., N. 


| plat wilt 





At Florence, S. C., 0.15 per cent of the 
weevils had emerged in 1924 prior to 
May 1; 4.66 per cent in 1925; 0.48 per 
cent in 1926 and 3.75 per cent this year. 

In past years at Tallulah, La., the per- 
centage of survival prior to May 1 was 
as follows: 1.85 pér cent in 1916; 0.12 
per cent in 1917; 0.03 per cent in 1918; 
0.06 per cent in 1919; 0.27 per cent in 
1920; 0.95 per cent in 1921; 1.53 per cent 
in 1922; 0.57 per cent in 1923; 0.06 per 


cent in 1924; 0.01 per cent in 1925, and 
0.04 per cent in 1926. The survival this | 


year to the same date was 0.27 per cent. 

A greater survival was recorded prior 
to May 1 at all cooperating stations this 
year than in 1926, where records for com- 


parisons are available, except Auburn, 
Baton Rouge, | 


Ala., Poplarville, Miss., 
La., and Experiment, Ga. 

Comparing weevil survival prior 
May 1 this year and in 1925, it will be 
noted that a greater survival was 


Carolina, and one in Louisiana, while a 
greater survival was recorded 


olina, one in Alabama, one in Mississippi, 


| one in Louisiana and one in Georgia. 


Records at Tallulah, La., show that an 
average of 39.84 per cent of the total 
survival is completed prior to May 1. 

The cages at Stoneville, Miss., and Tal- 
lulah, La., are all under water from over- 
flow, so there will be no more records 
from these points. 


_—— 


markets. Supplies in western markets 
were not so extreme and prices held 
better. Arrivals in eastern cities during 
the week have been especially great from 
Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia. 


Early potatoes were up about $1 per 
barrel and the remains of the old crop | 
also gained somewhat. A good yield is | 


expected in Virginia, offsetting the re- 
duction in acreage. 
western late shipping sections, including 
Kaw Valley and Oklahoma, received con- 
siderable damage to the potato crop, 
rather from excessive rain than from 
flood. The prospect is for a rather mod- 
erate supply of mid-season potatoes, 
owing to drought in one section and too 
much rain or frost in others, but nothing 


| like shortage is in sight. 


Tomatoes went up 25 cents to $1 per 
six-basket carrier in many 
markets, reaching a general 
$3 to $5. Most of the summer shipping 


to | 





re- | 
corded this year at two points in North | 


, in 1925 | 
at one point in Texas, one in South Car- | 


Some of the mid- | 


northern | 
range of | 


States report lighter acreage, and the | 


; crop in Kentucky and adjoining States 
condi- | 
tion. The supply in mid-season scems | 
| likely to be about the average of the 


started late and in rather poor 


past two years. 
About 240 carloads of melons, 
out of Florida, were moved to market the 


mostly | 


past week and the season is fairly under | 


way. The wholesale price is shown below 
$1 for medium sized melons and the de- 
mand seems to be improving. Cantaloupes 
from the Pacific Coast are becoming quite 
a prominent feature and the quality is 
good. Prices are still high, 
ranging $7 to $8 in various eastern city 
markets. 





|New Mexico Tract 


To Be Open June 13 


For Homesteading 


wheat | Mountainous Area Compris- 


ing 16,437 Acres Largely 


in Carson National 


e | 


on 


Opening to entry of 16,437.29 acres of 
public land in Rio Arriba County, New 
Mexico, to former service men, and to 
persons having preference rights su- 
perior to former service men, on June 
13, was announced by the ‘General Lan 
Office, Department of the Interior, on 
May 23. Unentered land will be opened 


| to the public on September 13. 


Most of the area lies within Carson 
National Forest, it was stated, and con- 


tains sandy and rocky third and fourth | rated May 


rate soil. 
Plat to Be at Santa Fe. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The plat of surveys in T. 32 N., R. 5 
M. P. M., Rio Arriba County, 
New Mexico, will be officially filed in the 
district land office at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, on June 13, 1927, at 9 o’clock 
a. m. 

For 91 days beginning June 13, 1927, 
the unreserved land represented on said 
be open to entry under the 
homestead and desert-land laws by qual- 
ified former service men of the World 
War and also to entry by those persons 
claiming a preference to the land su- 
perior to that of the soldier. 

Date for Application. 

These parties may file their applica- 
tions during the 20-day period imme- 
diately preceding the filing of the plat 
and all applications so _ filed will be 


treated as though filed simultaneously | 


at 9 o’clock a. m. on June 13, 1927. At 


9 o’clock a. m. on September 13, 1927, | 
the land remaining unentered and unre- | 
served wil be available for entry. under | 


any applicable public land laws by the 
public generally. 

This plat represents the survey of 16,- 
437.29 acres of public land, most of 
which is within the Carson National 
Forest. 

Land: Rough mountainous. Soil: 
Sandy and rocky, third and fourth rate. 
Timber: Heavy pine, clear, and pinyon, 
the former being found only along the 
north and east boundaries of the town- 
ship. Undergrowth: Small 


There are no permanent streams in 
the township. Some stock grazing is af- 
forded in the northern portion. No evi- 
dences of valuable minerals were found. 


Production of Sugar 


In Louisiana Drops | 


Louisiana cane sugar production in 
1926 was the smallest since 1873, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Only 47,000 
short tons of sugar were made from 
the 1926 crop. A relatively large part 
of the cane crop was made into molasses 
and sirup. The bulk of the cane crop 


| of Louisiana is produced in the so-called 
| “Sugar Bowl, 


” which lies in the low Delta 
of the Mississippi River below the mouth 
of the Red River. The full text of the 


| statement follows: 


Only 47,000 short tons of sugar were 
made from the 1926 ¢ane crop of Louisi- 
ana according to reports received from 
all operating factories by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. This is the smallest pro- 
duction since 1873 when only 46,000 short 
tons were made. Production of sugar 
from the 1925 crop was 139,000 short 
tons and 88,000 short tons were made 
from the 1924 crop. 

A relatively large part of the cane 
crop was made into molasses and sirup, 
thereby reducing the amount of actual 
sugar made. The total acreage of cane 
harvested also was considerably less 
than in the two preceding years. Low 


! . 
| yields of cane, per acre, and a small 


yield of sugar per ton of cane also helped 
to reduce the production of sugar as well 


as the amount of molasses and sirup | 


made. 

Nearly 192,000 acres, or 97 per cent 
of the 198,000 acres of sugar cane grown 
in Louisiana in 1926 was in the so-called 
“Sugar Bowl,” which lies in the low Delta 


of the Mississippi River below the mouth | 
About 70,000 acres | 


of the Red River. 
were west of the Atchafalaya River; 
36,000 acres were between the Missis- 
sippi and the Atchafalaya above Bayou 
Lafourche; and 50,000 acres were far- 
ther south along Bayou Lafourche and 
a number of other small bayous. 


Imports of Egyptian Onions 


Total 456,225 Bags 


Shipments of Egyptian onions to the 
United States up to May 23, exceeded 


aes 


those up to June 7, 1926, by 79,672 bags 


of 112 pounds each, according to informa- | 
tion just received by the Department of | 


Agriculture. Total shipments to date for 


| the present season amount to 456,225 


Peaches from Georgia have Keen sell- | 


ing around $4 per crate in the north. 
The arrivals so far are of the early 
small sized varieties. Some excellent 
peaches may be expetced next week with 
the beginning of shipments of the Rose 
and Carman varieties. 

Shipments of cabbage are light from 
the droughty section of the southeast, 
and total quantity received in leading 
markets is only about half that arriving 
at this time a year ago. Prices average 
close to $6, per barrel wholesale at lead- 
ing centers, 

String beans and peas made sharp 
gains in eastern markets the past week, 
reaching $3 per bushel in New York. 
On the other hand, cucumbers showed a 
declining tendency. Shipments of most 
of these lineg have been reduced on ac- 
count of dry weather in producing sec- 
tions. | 


; or 
cording to a cable received in the De- | 


| Geist at Alexandria. 
250 bags to the car, total shipments to | 


| May 17, 
| to 
| These latter shipments~are scheduled to 


bags, or approximately 1,830 carloads. 
The full text of a statement of the De- 
partment follows: 

Shipments of onions from Alexandria 
to the United States up to May 23, 1927 
totaled 456,225 bags of 112 pounds each, 
approximately 912,450 bushels, ac- 


partment of Agriculture from Consul 


date amount to appreximately 1,830 car- 
loads. Shipments from Alexandria last 
year up to June 7, 1926, amounted to 
only 376,553 bags. ~ 

Of this segson’s total shipments, 417,- 
476 bags weve reported as having been 
shipped to the American market prior to 
1927. 
May 23 amounted to 38,749 bags. 
arrive in New York on board the steam- 
ship “Cape Town Maru” on June 6, 


timber and | 
|; oak. : 5 


On the basis of | 


Vegetables 


(ixpex $69) 


Meats 
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Grading Service Puti in LF orce for Meats 
In Six Slaughter and Consuming Centers 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Announces That 500,- 
000 Pounds Have Been Stamped Since May 2. 


Prime and choice beef, amounting to 
half a million pounds, was graded and 
stamped by Bureau of Agricultural 
inspectors during the first 
two weeks of the grading service, which 
was inaugurated in six slaughtering and 
consuming centers on May 2, according 
to a statement by, the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Use of the service by packers is on a 
strictly request basis. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Approximately half a million pounds 
of beef were graded and stamped by rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in six large slaughtering 
and consuming centers during the first 
two weeks of the new service inaugu- 
9 


a + 


, Economics 


This response to the meat grading and 
stamping work is gratifying to Bureau 
officials because the service thus far is 


on a strictly request basis, and is confined’ 


to the two upper grades of beef—Prime 
and Choice—which always are in most 
limited supply and which bring the high- 
est prices. 

The Bureau, at the request of livestock 
producers and meat consumers, has un- 
dertaken to stamp Prime and Choice 
grade beef carcasses and wholesale cuts 
in such a way that the class and grade 
are easily distinguishable by the con- 
sumers on retail cuts. The service is 
available in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph and Kansas City, 


ice 











Subsequent shipments up | 


| 


| _«  BRIGIDAIRE— 


but graded and stamped beef may be 
obtained, on request, by retailers at any 
point in the United States served by 
packets or slaughterers having the 
service. 

Packers have the beef graded and 
stamped by the Government inspectors 
whenever and in such quantities as are 
requested by retail m@at dealers. Several 
days will elapse before much of the beef 
already stamped will appear in retail 
markets because most beef of the better 
grades is held under refrigeration two 
to three weeks for aging. 


Operations Going Forward 
In Russian Potash Fields 


Russian explorations for potash de- 
posits are being conducted in an area 
100 kilometers square, says a report re- 
ceived by the Chemical Division of the 
Department of Commerce from _ the 
Trade Commissioner at Berlin, William 
T. Daugherty. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 

The head of engineering operations on 
the newly discovered potash deposits in 
Solikamsk, Russia, is reported to have 
returned to Moscow and to have stated 
that nine deep test borings have been 
completed. ‘Phe surface so far involved 
is 100 square kilometers. 

Construction has been begun south of 
Solikamsk on the first works to go into 
operation probably in the beginning of 
1928. Other pioneer work is being done 


> 


box? 


VERY DAY and every night—summer 
and winter—a General Motors car is 
being tested in this big ice box in the General 
Motors Research Laboratories. 


The temperature can be lowered to 30 de- 
grees below zero. Ease of starting, acceleration, 
gas consumption, richness of mixture, oil dilu- 
tion—every factor of winter driving can be 
tested out at every degree of temperature. The 
records are checked by General Motors re- 
search engineers who send them back to the 
engineering staffs at the various plants. 


This is but one of many ways in which 
General Motors is using its resources to increase 
the value of its cars. And you may buy any 
General Motors car with assurance that next 
winter it will make your driving easier and 
more satisfactory. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


‘‘A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND « BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS «+ YELLOW CABS & COACHES 
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Exports of Wheat 
By Russia Double 
Those of Last Year 


Total for Ten Months of Sea- 
son Is 104,125,000 


Bushels; Crimea Im- 
ports Grain. 


Russian wheat exports for the first 
ten months of the present season are 
more than double those of the same pe- 
riod in the preceding season, according 
to information received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The full text of 
a Department of Agriculture statement 
summarizing a cablegram just received 
from Agricultural Commissioner G. C. 
Haas, at Berlin, follows: 

Exports of grain from Russia for the 
first 10 months of the present season 
amounted to 104,125,000 bushels or 79 
per cent of the amount planned for the 
season. * 

There were 45,743,000 bushels of wheat 
exported this year compared with 22,- 
871,000 for the first 10 months last sea- 
son. 

Stocks of grain in the Crimea are re- 
ported practically exhausted and, since 
the first of March, Crimea has been im- 
porting grain. 


| in the Bereznikov district, the first drill- 


ing having been made in March. The 
potash deposits are believed to be cen- 
tered under a surface 40 kilometers long 
and 10 kilometers wide between Sodli- 
kamsk and Bereznikov, a tract of 400 
square kilometers, 
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Railway Extensions 
To Develop Lower 
Rio Grande Valley 


Southern Pacific Authorized 
to Continue. Trunk Line 
From Harlingen to Ter- 

minal at Brownsville. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
lapping of service in a portion of the 
territory.” 

The findings of 
reached by Division 4, 
follows: 

The applications herein dealt with con- 
cern projects for the construction of ad- 
ditional lines of railroad in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, in southern Texas, 
and are so closely related that they were 
heard at the same time and will be dis- 
posed of in one report. A proposed re- 
port was served, to which exceptions 
were filed by the San Antonio & Aran- 
sas Pass Railway Company. 

Oral argument has also been heard. 
Members of the Railroad Commission 
of Texas assisted in the Hearing, and 
that Commission has recommended that 
the applications be granted. 

The application in Finance Docket No. 
5744 was filed August 20, 1926, by the 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Rail- 
way Company, a subsidiary of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway Com- 
papy, which in turn, is now controlled 


the 
dated. May 13, 


by the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- | 
pany under our authority given in Con- | 


trol of Gulf Coast ec 
Pacific Railroad, 94 I. C. 
December 8, 1924. 

The application in Finance Docket No. 
5869 was filed on October 21, 1926, by 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail- 
way Company, a part of the Southern 
Pacific System. 


by Missouri 
. 191, decided 


Preferences Expressed. 
Numerous cities and commercial 
ganizations intervened in favor of the 


applications, according as their interests | 


would be served by the respective lines. 
These interveners expressed no opposi- 
tion to the construction of any of the 
proposed lines, 
in the Brownsville district naturally pre- 
fer the construction of the Southern 
Pacific extension to that of the proposed 
southern branch of the Missouri Pacific, 
if both lines can not be authorized. 

The proposed construction of 
northern branch by the Missouri Pacific 


s clearly justified. It is equally clear 


shat additional gathering lines are de- | 
through which } 


sirable in the territory 
she southern line is proposed to be con- 


structed. The only doubt concerning the | 


atter project arises from the proposed 
tonstruction by 
which, if authorized, will to some extent 
serve the same agricultural territory. 


The Southern Pacific contends, that its | 


tontention is supported by the Browns- 


ville interveners, that its proposed exten- | 


sion would be of greater value to the 
igricultural interests than the proposed 
iouthern line of the Missouri Pacific. 

The record does not justify a conclusion 
tpon this point, and it is unneces ssary to 
he disposition of the applications. 

As has already appeared, the extension 
£ the Southern Pacific is designed to 
erve the double purpose of an important 
hipping facility for 
*roducts of the territory and a through 


runk line to Brownsville. The considera- | 


ions which governed the Commission in 
wuthorizing the extension to Harlington 
tre of equal or even better application 
tere. In fact, the further extension to 
3rownsville is a logical sequence of that 
lecision. 

Both Applications Granted. 

We find upon the record that the public 
‘onvenience and necessity require the 
onstruction of the lines proposed in both 
\pplications before us, notwithstanding 
ome overlapping of service in a portion 
f the territory. The construction of the 
Southern Pacific extension, however, will 
’e conditioned upon its location to af- 
ord the greatest benefit to the argicul- 


ural territory consistent with its through | 


service. 
The route now proposed, 
lerein, appears to meet this requirement. 


Should further development of plans in- | 


rolve a nearer approach to the present 
ine of the Missouri Pacific, the applicant 
vill be required to secure our approval 
vefore constructing on such route. 

In the application of the Missouri Pa- 
ific, as filed, its southern branch was 
o connect with the line of the Rio Grande 


Railway Company at a point about five | 


niles from Point Isabel. 
vany strongly opposes construction 
£ this branch and the proposed connec- 
ion, upon the ground that it is in posi- 
ion to construct necessary branches into 
he agricultural territory near the east- 
‘rm terminus of the proposed branch, 
ind that the establishment of a through 
‘oute from Point Isabel by way of the 
vanch would divert t from the 
oute by way of Brownsville. 
On brief, and argument, the Missouri 
2acific expressed its willingness to ac- 
ept a condition limiting its construction 
© a point not less than two miles from 
he line of the Rio Grande Railway, leay- 
ng the-question of connection to the fu- 
ure. Such a condition. will be imposed. 
The record justifies the conelusion that 
he Rio Grande Railway Company is not, 
nd will not be, in position to provide 
atisfactory service for the agricultural 
erritory by way of Brownsville. 

Not to Retain Excess Earnings. 
Both applicants request permission to 


The latter com- 
the 


he traftic 


etain any excess earnings from the new | 


ines under the provision in 

18) of section 15a of the Act, 
vective financial strength of the appli- 
ants, there is no apparent necessity for 
he exemption. 

The impracticability of a satisfactory 
egregation of the income of a portion 
f an operating system affords good 
‘round for the belief that the provision 
ras intended to apply only to the con- 
truction of separately ted systems 
r lines. 

Certificates will be issued to give effect 
® these findings. 


paragraph 


opera 


Commisison | 


or- | 


except that interveners | 


the | 


the Southern Pacific, | 


as described | 


and pros- 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Rate Decisions 


Barge Line’s Proposal for Through Rates 
On the Upper Mississippi i Called Unjustified 


Report Submitted to I. C. C. Recommends That Com- 
plaints Be Dismissed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the establishment of through routes and 
rates, follow: 


Nature and History 
Of Complaint Outlined 

The nature and history of complaint 
| in No. 19017 have been set forth in U. S. 

War Department v. A. & S. Ry. Co., 77 

I. C. C. $17, 88 I. C. C. 742, 92 I. C.-C. 

528, and 100 I. C. C. 491. With the open- 
| ing of the coming season of navigation 
complainant will attempt the operation 
of barges north of St. Louis, Mo., and 
by complaint filed December 1, 1926, it 
alleges that the refusal of the Chicago 
| Great Western, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
| St. Paul, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
| and Illinois Central railroads, to partici- 
| pate with it in through routes and joint 
rates on shipments between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Minn., hereinafter referred 
| to as the Twin Cities, and points on their 
lines in the States off Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri via Dubuque, Iowa, 
is unreasonable. The commission is 
asked to establish through routes and to 
| prescribe joint rates and reasonable di- 
| visions thereof. 

Complainant in No. 19017 asks joint 
rates between Chicago, Ill.,,and the Twin 
| Cities which shall be lower than the con- 
; temporaneous all-rail rates by amounts 
equal to 20 per cent of the rates in ef- 
fect between Dubuque and the Twin 
Cities. Complainant asks a full line of 
class and commodity rates but qualifies 
its prayer by stating that it does not 
| desire rates on certain low-grade com- 

modities, such as grain and grain prod- 
| ucts, sand and gravel, stone, coal, cement, 





| and-rail rates made differentially under 
the all-rail rates would be so low as to 
be unremunerative to either barge or 
rail line. It would not handle, of course, 
livestock or perishable commodities. 


Asked to Prescribe 
Barge-and-Rail Rates 


| In No. 19131, complaint in which was 
| filed January 5, 1927, the commission is 
| asked to prescribe between Zion, IIl., and 
the Twin Cities joint barge-and-rail 
rates via Dubuque and Clinton, Iowa, 
which vill be the same in amount as the 
rates that may’ be prescribed between 
| Chicago and the same points. There are 
| no interchange facilities 
Clinton. The evidence referred to the 
be considered. 


ants to establish through 

joint rates is unreasonable. The defend- 

| ants, in addition to those named in No. 
19131, are the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, the Chicago & North Western, 
Indiana Harbor Belt, and Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern railroads. 

In Ne. 19017 the Chicago & North West- 
filed January 15, 1927, joint rail-barge- 
and-rail rates, via Dubuque, ~° between 
Fargo, N. Dak., and points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Missouri on the lines 

| of the defendants named are asked. The 
| defendants in No. 19017, except the Chi- 
cago Great Western, are named, also the 


routes 


Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railroads. It is alleged that the refusal 


| reasonable and also that the establish- 
ment of the joint rates sought in No. 

| 19017 would result in undue prejudice 
to Fargo unless reasonable and nonpre- 
judicial rates were established from and 
to the latter point. 

In No. 1917 the Chicago & Nowth West- 
ern, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Fault Ste. 
Chicago Great Western, which were not 
named as defendants, intervened. 
vening petitions were also filed by the 

| Board of Railroad Commissioners «7 

State of South Dakota, and by commer- 
| cial interests of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Ill., Dubuque and Des Moines, 
Iowa, Duluth and Winona, Minn., Water- 
town and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and a 
number of other places. 

A hearing was had in No. 1017 and 
subsequently at the hearings in Nos. 
19131 and 19132 it was agreed by the 
parties that the records should be con- 
solidated. . 


Activities for Extension 
Of Service to Twin Cities 


Corporation has not operated north of 
| St. Louis. Its witness stated that, in the 


autum of 1925, business interests of the | 
[win Cities, alarmed by the possible re- | 


sults of the Commission’s 
| Fargo Commercial Club v. 
i Co.. 
land Waterways Corporation with a view 
to an extension of its barge service to 
the Twin Cities. 

The Judge Advocate General of the 
Army rendered an opinion to the effect 
that, under the conditions then existing, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation had 

| no mandate to operate a barge service 
on the upper river. Business interests of 
the Twin Cities thereupon incorporated 
the Upper Mississippi River Barge Line 

i Company. 
In December, 1925, representatives of 
| this company presented the matter to 
the Seeretary of War, offering to raise 
by popular subscription $600,000 with 
| which to build barges and towboats to 
be leased to the Inland Waterways Cor- 
| poration for use in the proposed service. 
They recited the fact that there is now 
a commercially navigable channel be- 
tween St. Louis and the Twin Cities, as 
witnessed by the certification of the 
United States engineers in charge of 
that stream, and contended that this 
fact of itself, by that provision of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation Act, 
| which reads: “Until othewise directed by 
Congress, the Corporation shall as soon as 
there is an improved channel sufficient to 
permit the same, initiate the water carri- 
j age heretofore authorized by law upon 


decision «in 


A. & W. Ry. 





proposed at | 
Dubuge route, and only that route will | 
As in No. 19131, the al- 


legations are that the refusal of defend- | 
and | 


to establish the joint rates sought is un- 


Marie, and in No. 19132 the | 


Inter- | 





the | 


ene | of the United States, and to foster 
98 I. C. C. 691, approached the In- | 


| transportation, 


the Mississippi River above St. Louis” 
(Public No. 15, 68th Congress), placed 
a mandate upon the corporation to estab- 
lish a barge line service on the Missis- 
sippi River above St. Louis. 

Upon advice by the Judge Advocate 
General that such a contract was lawful 
and the evidence apparently satisfying 
him, the Secretary of War directed that 
contractual relations be entered into. 


Terms of Contract 
For Provision of Service 


The contract, signed by the Secretary | 499 cars of anthracite, 


of War on January 20, 1926, provides 
in substance that upon completion of the 
financing called for by the contract, tow- 
boats and barges of suitable size pro- 


curable for the sum of $600,000 should | 


be built by the Upper Mississippi River 
Barge Line Company upon plans and 
specifications approved by the executive 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation for 
operation under a form ef lease which 
provides for the annual payment of 5 
per cent on che cost of said towboats 
and barges. The fleet thus leased will 
be operated in the upper river by and 
at the expense of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

Pursuant to the agreement, 
were entered into for the construction of 
three towboats of 750 horsepower each 
and 15 barges to carry 300 tons on four 
feet and 500 tons on six feet draft. 

The Secretary of War has requested 
the Director of the Budget to include in 
the Deficiency Appropriation Bill now 


being prepared for presentation to the | 
I 

| Sixty-ninth Congress 

| and lumber, on the ground that barge- | 


an item under 
which the United States can issue and 
buy the additional $2,000,000 as yet un- 
issued of the authorized capital stock 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 


| The Advisory Board of the corporation 


has recommended that at least a million 
dollars of the amount suggested be ex- 
pended for the construction of 45 addi- 


; tional barges and one additional towboat. 


The equipment under construction by 
the Upper River Barge Line Company 
will be adequate to give a_ service 
synchronizing with that of the lower 
river, with sailings passing Dubuque and 
arriving and departing at the Twin 
Cities at intervals of not more than five 
days. The initial tows, it is stated, 
should consist of not less than six 
barges carrying at least 2,000 tons in 
each direction to and from the Twin 
Cities and loading to heavier drafts be- 
low Dubuque. 


Navigation on River 
Closed Part of Year 


The arrangement generally in effect 
at Mississippi River cities is for the 
municipalities to build the terminals and 
for the barge line to assume control and 
management under an agreement with 
the cities to pay all costs of maintenance 
plus a fixed charge.of 15 cents per ton 
on the freight handled over them. 

This basis, it is stated, has been found 
ample at all other terminals to pay the 
interest and carrying charges and to 


A ; amortize the investments when the ter- 
| Inland Waterways Corporation and the | 
the agricultural | 


minals are used to anything like their 
physical capacities. The same contract 
will be extended to the Twin Cities and 
Dubuque. 

Defendants contend that the evidence 
that the barge line can be operated at all 
on the upper Mississippi is far from con- 
vincing. The towboats will draw three 
and one-half and the barges a minimum 
of four feet of water. During a large 
part of the season of navigation there 
will be a six-foot channel and even dur- 
ing low water there will be four feet. 

During a not unsubstantial part of the 
year navigation will be impossible, but 
there was no estimate or approximation 
of the length of the closed season. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
closed season on the river north of Du- 
buque will be substantially equal in 
length to that on the Great Lakes. 

The evidence refers largely to rates to 
and from Chicago, and for purposes of 
convenience rates between Chicago and 
Zion and the Twin Cities and between 
Chicago and Fargo will be discussed 
first, and later rates between Chicago and 


| Fargo and other territories will be con- 
sidered. 

| Barge Line Asks 

| For Through Rates 


Up to this time the Inland Waterways | 


Conclusions—The barge line, stressing 


the policy of Congress, as stated in Sec- | 


tion 500 of the Aransportation Act, 1920, 
“to promote, encourage, and develop 
avater transportation, service and fa- 
cilities in connection with the commerce 
and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
” asks the Commission to 
accord it the same treatment in connec- 
tion with its proposed operations over 
the upper river it has accorded it in con- 
nection with its operations on the lower 
river in. U. S. War Department v. A. & 
S. Ry. Co., supra. In considering its 
prayer for through routes and joint rates 
important differences between those sec- 
tions of the stream north of Dubuque and 
south of St. Louis and substantial differ- 


; ences in the proposed operations on the 


respective sections must be given weight. 

South of St. Louis navigation is prac- 
ticable throughout the year except dur- 
ing a a short period in the winter be- 
tween Cairo and St. Louis. North of Du- 
buque there is a long closed season. On 
the lower river it is possible to use sub- 
stantially larger barges than on the up- 
per river and consequently the barge line 
handles many heavy commodities which 
it doe not propose to handle on the up- 
per river. During 1925 it carried in its 
barges 910,755 tons of freight, and of 
this 211,801 tons consisted of bulk grain 
and 168,060 tons of bulk ore. In other 
words, at least 41.7 per cent consisted 
of tonnage of a character which it is not 
proposed to handle on the upper river. 
In addition 192,574 tons consisted of 
sugar, moved largely from port to port. 


contracts | 








} routes and 


. 


Bond Issues 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, May 
24, are summarized as follows: 

No. 19632, Vail Donaldson Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Claims reparation of 
$17.04 on car of lumber Attalla, Ala., 
to Kewanee, IIl. 

No. 19633. Malby Conrad Lumber Com- 
pany, of Daytona, Fla., v. Florida East 
Coast Railway et al. Claims reparation of 
$35.11 on car of cement, York, Pa., to 
Daytona. 

No. 19634. Penna. Charcoal Company, 
of Providence, R. I., v. Central New Eng- 
land Railway et al. Claims reparation on 
on the ground 
that the complaint was entitled to Provi- 
dence rates, charges, and practices. 

No. 19635. Rock Island Chamber of 
Commerce, for Moline Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company and Rock Island Stove 
Company. Asks Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rates on lake sand from Michi- 
gan City, Ind., to Moline and Rock Island, 
Ill. Claims reparation. 


Of the total tonnage stated, 572,435 tons 
consisted of bulk grain, bulk ore, and 
sugar. These and other heavy loading 
commodities are carried on the lower 
river in large barges, whereas the barges 
under construction for operation above 
Dubuque will carry 500 tons at six-foot 
draught and but 300 tons when the water 
drops to four feet. 

Giving full consideration to the desira- 
bility of “»stering water transportation 
to the maxi-um consistent with so nd 
ecenomy in tvansportation, the question 
arises whether the proposed operations 
of the barge line will be economical. In 
determining this th: evidence of the 
barge line is not helpful.: The barge 
line assumes, and ask. the Commission 
to assume, that these operations will re- 
sult in savings but this appears some- 
what inconsistent with its desire to elimi- 
nate a number of commodities because 
of their nature or because the rail rates 
are so low that rail-and-barge rates made 
differentially lower would be insufficient 
to pay the participating barge and rail 
carriers. There is nothing in the record 
upon which to base an inference that the 
rail lines are carrying commodities at 
rates which yield them no profit. 


Proposed Rates 
Called Inadequate 


From th: point of view of the rail car- 


| riers the effect of the barge line’s pro- 


posals is ihat they maintain their facili- 
ties to the same extent as at present; 
that they continue to handle the traffic 
which because of its nature or because 
of the lownes of the rates is not de- 
sired by the barge line; that during the 
winter months, when transportation con- 
ditions are the most difficult, they handle 
the entire volume of 
traffic interchanged with the barge line 
they acc -pt divisions which appear hardly 
adequate for the service they would be 
called upon to perform. 


| 


traffic; and that on | 


The Commission has found on several | 


occasions ‘hat the iates etween Chicago 


and the Twin Cities are low, and it now | 


has before it for consideration the pro- 
posals of the western trunk lines to in- 
crease these and other rates 
proposals 
the Twin Cities would start with $1.25 
first class, while between Dubuque and 
the Twin Cities the s- le would start 
with $1.03. There 
cents first class at the present and ona 
number of commodities there i is no spread 
whatever. Under the c-xriers’ proposals 
the rates from Chicago to Dubuque would 
start with 88 cents first class. 


The barge line states that the maxi- 


( s. Under these | 
1e rates between Chicago and | 


is a spread of but 8 | 


mum capacity of the barges under con- | 
struction for operation north of Dubuque | 
will be somewhat more than 8,000 tons | 


per annum. 


It is not «pparent why the | 


experiment on the upper river can not | 
be made and that volume of traffic se- | 


cured in connection with the operations 
of its barges in the lower river. 


In other | 


words, it is not apparent why the logical | 
attempt would not be to develop service ' 


between Dubuque and the Twin Cities 


as a part of a great north-and-south | 


transportation facility rather than to 
ask the Chicago-Twin Cities lines to turn 
over to the barge line what might be 
called the cream of their traffic. Should 
the upper river prove commercially nav- 
igable and should the barge line become 
able to transport commodities generally, 
it might then be ‘able to prove that it 
would be economical from a transporta- 
tion standpoint to establish the through 
joint rates now asked. To 
grant the rates and routes at this time 
would not appear justified on the meager 
facts of record. 

The barge line, it should be borne 
in mind, asks only reasonable rates. It 
ignores the differences betwen* the ac- 
tion it now asks, under section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and the action 
heretofore taken by the Commission in 
granting it through routes and joint 
rates, under the provisions of section 3 
of the act. It, as a matter-of fact, is 
not interested in reasonable rates but 


only in rates made sufficiently lower than | 


the existing rail rates to enable it to se- 
cure traffic. 


The Commission should find that the 


establishment of the through routes and | 
joint rates sought in No. 19017, 19131 | 


and 19132 are not justified. 
dismiss the complaint. 


It should | 


Should the Commission, however, con- | 


sider that through routes and joint rates 
are justified, 


it should limit them, as to | 


both the Twin Cities and Fargo, to points | 


of origin and destination 
within the rule of circuity heretofore 
laid down, and should find: 

(1) That reasonable differentials will 
be 10 per cent of the northbound rates 
of the direct lines from Dubuque to the 
bi Cities, to apply in either direction; 
anc 

(2) That a reasonable division of the 
rates named in No. 19017 will be 60 per 
cent of the rail lines to and from Du- 
buque and 40 per cent to the barge line. 


which com: | 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1927. 


Through Rates 


Railroad Authorized | 
To Issue $750,000 
Of Mortgage Bonds 


Lehigh & New England to 
Use Proceeds to Pay Debts 
and to Provide Work- | 
ing Capital. 


The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $750,000 
ot general mortgage gold bonds, to be 
sold @t not less than 102 and interest, 
to liquidate outstanding indebtedness and 
provide working capital. The full text 
of the report by Division 4, in Finance 
Docket No. 6276, dated May 17, follows: 

The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, had 
duly applied for authority under section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
issue $750,000 of general-mortgage gold 
bonds, series B. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

Issue Authorized in 1924. 

By our order of July 9, 1924, we au- 
thorized the applicant to issue, for the 
purpose of reimbursing its treasury in 
part for expenditures for additions and 
betterments, $2,000,000 of its general- 
mortgage gold bonds, series B, to be sold 
from time to time to and including De- 
cember 31, 1924, and the proceeds used 
for its lawful corporate purposes. Pur- 
suant to the authorities thus granted the 
applicant sold $1,250,000 of the series- 
B bonds, and now desires to sell the re- 
maining $750,000 of such bonds. It 
states that the contemplated sale is nec- 
essary for its lawful corporate purposes, 


in order to liquidate outstanding loans | 


and bills payable, and to provide working 

capital for general additions and better- 
ments to roadway and structures which 
it proposes to make during the current 
year. 

The proposed bonds will be issued pur- 
suant to the general mortgage dated 
July 1, 1914, made by the applicant to 
the Guaranty Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. They will 
be dated July 1, 1914, will be in the de- 
nomination of $1,000, payable to bearer 
and registrable as to principal; will bear 


interest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- | 


num, payable semiannually, will be re- 
deemable at the applicant’s option on any 
interest date at 105 and accrued inter- 
est, and will mature July 1, 1954. 


To Be Sold at 102. 
The applicant has arranged to sell the 
bonds to Drexel & Company, of Phila- 


delphia, at 102 per cent of par afd ac- | 


crued interest. On that basis the annual 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
ESATO 


‘Schedules Suspended 
For Rates on Gravel 


By an order entered May 238 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 2913, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 24 until December 
24, 1927, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Supplement No. 2 
to 7 Railway Company’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-10073. 

the suspended schedules propose to re- 
strict the so-called Kelly combination 
rule for constructing through rates on 
sand and gravel, carloads, between points 
in Southern territory so as to apply only 
when other tariffs employed in making 
a combination rate carries specific ref- 
erence to the combination rule, which 
will result in increases. 


Proposed Rate on Stone 
Is Ordered Suspended 


By an order entered May 23 in Inves- 
tigation and Suspension Docket No. 2912, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from May 25 until December 
25, 1927, the operation of certain sched- 
ules as published in Supplements Nos. 
54 and 55 to The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company (Lines Pittsburgh, Pa., Oil 
City, Pa, Erie, Pa., and West) tariffs, 
I. C. C. No. F 1532. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rate on crushed stone, car- 
loads, from Gibsonburg, Maple Grove 
and Woodville, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., 
for Pennsylvania R. R. delivery, from 
80 to 95 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Hearing Is Postponed 
On Railroad Directorate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced a_ postponement 
from May 23 to June 20 of the hearing 
before C. V. Burnside, assistant director 
of its Bureau of Pinance, on the applica- 
tions filed by officers and directors of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railways for authority to serve as di- 
rectors of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway. 


cost to the applicant will be approxi- 
mately 4.867 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for lawful objects within its eerporate 
purposes, and compatible with the pub- 
lic interest, which are necessary and ap- 
propriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as a common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
, form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur: 
poses. 


| * An appropriate order will be entered. 


Datty. 


Line Extensions 


Decisions on Rates 


By The 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate decisions made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission May 24 
are summarized as follows: 


No. 16419. Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion v. Central Railroad Company of ‘ 
New Jersey et al. Decided May 10. 1. 
Rates on solder, in carloads, from New- 
ark, N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y., found not 
unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
Undue prejudice ordered removed and 
reparation denied. Former decision in 
92 I. C. C. 319, modified. 

2. Rates on certain alloys of lead, in 
carloads, from Newark, N. J., to Buffalo, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IIl., and 
other destinations in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, found not unreas- 
onable but unduly prejudicial. Undue 
prejudice ordered removed and repara- 
tion denied, Former decision in 113 I. 
C. C. 487, modified. 

3. Proposed increased rates on terne 
metal, in carloads, from Newark and 
Brills, N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y., and Buf- 
falo rate points and other destinations 
in central territory, found justified under 
section 1, but not justified under section 
3. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed. Former decision in 113 I..C. C. 
487, modified. 


No. 17649. Charles E. Nelson, Trustee, 
Pleasant Valley Farms and Morey Con- 
densery Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company et al. De- 
cided May 11. Shipments of tin cans, 
in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to North 
Prairie, Wis., prior to April 20, 1924, 
found to have been misrouted. Rates 
charged on shipments made subsequent 
to that date found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 18135. Untied Paperboard Com- 
pany, Inc. Boston & Albany Railroad 
et al. Decided May 11. Rate on waste 
paper, in carloads, from Boston, Mass., 
to Thomson, N. Y., found unreasonable. 
Rate prescribed for the future. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


C. & E. I. Railroad Granted 
Automatic Control Order 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by a sup- 
plemental order in the automatic train 
control proceedings, to operate certain 
branch line trains and locomotives over 
its main tracks in train control territory 
without such engines being equipped 
with automatic train contro] apparatus 
where the branch line train operates over 
the main line track for a distance not 
in excess of five miles. 


SE 
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This Advertisement Is Directed to New Subscribers 


Why 


The United States Daily 
is utterly reliable 


Here are the first three rules which our news special- 
ists obey when obtaining news and information for 


the columns of The United States Daily. 


Remember always that the purpose of this news- 
paper is to print an impartial and comprehensive 
daily record of the official acts of the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial branches of the Government of 


the United States. It has no other interest. 


In no article or headline is an editorial comment, 
viewpoint, interpretation, or opinion of any kind 
permitted. There are no exceptions to this rule. 
Only by observing scrupulous impartiality can we 
adhere to the good rule of “fairness to all and favors 


to none.” 


Rule One 


Rule Two 


\ 


Rule Three 





Every item and article in every issue must carry an 
authority. Our source, our authority is the action of 
the Government in any of its various departments, 
bureaus, divisions and independent establishments. 
The first test of an article’s availability is its official 
contact with any of the three branches of the Federal 


Government. 
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Banking 


Protection Sought 
For Independents 
In Conserving Oil 


Overproduction Charged by 
Okmulgee Association to 
Rivelry Among Large 
Companies. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the abandonment of these wells if the 
present situation continues for’ a pro- 
tracted period; and 

Whereas, the price of crude oil paid 
to the producer is below the cost of pro- 
duction in many areas, yet no similar re- 
duction in the price of refined products 
sold to the consumer has been put in 
effect; and : 

Whereas, the major part of the over- 
production now menacing the industry 
has occurred in the Seminole field of 
Oklahoma where more than 50,000,000 
barrels of unneeded oil was produced by 
28 companies in the period between 
February 1, 1926, and May 14, 1927, of 
which amount 12 companies produced 
more than 25,000,000 barrels; and 

Whereas, the majority of these compa- 
‘nies are engaged in a drilling campaign 
in the greater Seminole area which will 
result in continuing the condition of over- 
production which now afflicts the oil in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas, these same operating com- 
panies who are solely and wholly re- 
sponsible for the overproduction of crude 
oil are now appealing to the various gov- 
ernmental agencies for aid in correcting 
the condition brought about by unneces- 
sary haste in the development of their 
properties, by useless rivalry between 
companies and cut-throat competition in 
an effort to secure increased production; 
and 

Whereas, representatives of these same 
companies are flooding the country with 
propaganda which seeks to lay the blame 
for the present situation on the industry 
as a whole and not on the few com- 
panies which have developed and are 
maintaining the oversupply of crude oil; 
and 

Whereas, there were more than 400 
wells producing in the greater Seminole 
area on May 14, 1927, the gross produc- 
tion of these wells being above 350,- 
000 barrels per day, and the same com- 
panies owning these producing wells 
were on that date drilling 467 additional 
wells in this same area with no apparent 
sincere effort being made to curtail either 
production or new development ‘in this 
Brea; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Okmulgee District Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion that this association pledge its co- 
operation to any practical measures that 
the industry may take for the conserva- 
tion of petroleum; that we believe that 

uch conservation should be effected with- 
n the ranks of the industry by a reform 
of the methods used by the operators and 
producers themselves; that the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board can render valu- 
able assistance to the industry in de- 
termining whether present conditions 
have been brought about by a small num- 
ber of companies either with or without 
a deliberate attempt to affect price struc- 
ture of the crude market; that the Board 
can render a service to the industry and 
to the consuming public by investigat- 
ing the causes of the present crisis and 
giving publicity to the facts so obtained; 
and 

Be it further resolved that in all meas- 
ures for conservation taken or proposed 
by the industry first consideration be 
given to the small and so-called independ- 
ent producers largely operating in the 
nongusher fields of the United States, 
which group furnishes the consumers of 
refined products the best protection 
against the noncompetitive practices 
which will follow if the small producer, 
is eliminated from the industry; and 

Be it further resolved that it is the 
well considered opinion of this associa- 
tion that what is most needed in the pe- 
troleum industry today is honest and sin- 
cere effort toward permanent stabiliza- 
tion of the industry wh:-h will give to 
those engaged in the industry the same 
opportunity for the successful and con- 
tinuous operation of their business as is 
enjoyed by those engaged in other major 
industries in the United States. 

Unanimously adopted, May 14, 1927. 

Okmulgee, District Oi] and Gas Asso- 
eiation, Okmulgee, Okla. 

W. B. Pine, J. H. Thacher, 

rench, C. I. O’Neill, Committee. 


M. C. 


Polish Government 
To Promote Exports 


Presidential Decree to Establish 
Organization to Further 
Trade. 


The proposed organization by the 
Polish government of an export promo- 
tion body will soon take the form of a 
presidential decree, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from the acting commercial attache at 
Warsaw, Ronald H. Allen. The an- 
nouncement by the Department follows 
in full text: 

A decree has been prepared in the 
Polish Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce establishing an “"xport Institute” 
as already planned for some time. This 
decree will soon appear as a decree of 
the President. 

The State Export Institute will be or- 
ganized for the purpose of studying ex- 
port possibilities and conditions, to fur- 
nish commercial information concerning 
export possibilities to interested parties, 
to organize exports and export concerns, 
to participate in the preparation of laws 
and decrees affecting Poland’s foreign 
trade and generally to perform all duties 
imposed on it by the Minister of Indus 

Pry and Commerce in connection with ex: 
The Institute will be man 
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Municipal Revenues 


Financial Indicators of Federal Reserve System 
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Four of the ten charts are indicative i 
banks as reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of May 18. The othex six charts show 
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of the comparative holdings 


loans, deposits and investments of me mber banks in the system. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.} 

New York, May 24.— The _ Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: ' 

May 24, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties .pon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
remcies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling).,.......... * 
Belgiun. (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone).. 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark).. 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary Bee sisveteebens o- 
Italy ‘‘ra) chee 
Norway (krone). 
POmee COMPO? < . -\1\i0ss0ebeene's 
Portugal (escudo),,. 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (frane)...... ecece 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


14059 
1389 

007218 
F 029618 3 


“093 rie 
0392 
2569 
013167 
4004 
A745 
05438 
2583 
1136 


reeeeeeees 


wCeseeeece 


017577 


(Chefoo tael) 
(Hankow tael)... 
(Shanghai tael).. 
(Tientsin tael).. 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. i 
China (Yuan oe 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen). 
Singapore (S. Ss.) (dollar) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso). 
Newfoundland 
South America: 
Argeniina (peso) (gold).. 
Brazil (mi‘reis) 
Chile (peso) 

gauy (peso) 


6473 


1.000850 
999406 
464333 
998375 


(dollar). . 


9615 
1181 
1200 
1.0051 


ister of Industry and Commerce, who will | 


also get assistance from the Councal of 
the Institute composed of nine members 
designated by commercial associations 
and six members appointed by the Min- 
ister of Industry and Commerce from 
among merchants, industrialists, agri- 
| culturalists and financiers at large. 
Apart from the abeve-mentioned 15 
| members, special delegates of the Min- 
j isters of Industry and Commeice, 
Finance, Agriculture, of Foreign Affairs, 
and of Communications will participate 
in the work of the Council without the 
right to vote. 


Pennsylvania Railway Asks 
Leave to Abandon Line 


The Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Railway and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, lessee, have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for the abandonment of that por: 
| tion of the Wolf Creek branch of the 
former company, extending from its 


iged by a direetor appointed by the Min- | main line to Redmond, Pa., 7.7 miles. 


|} payments for the sewer 


} nues 


| Rock 


| receipts were met from the proceeds 





Financial Statistics 


Of Little Rock, Ark. 


Cost of Government Increased 
to $18.94 Per Capita in 
Fiscal Year. 


The Department of Commerce on May 
24 announced a summary of the finam- 
cial statistics of the city corporation of 
Little Rock, Ark., for the fiscal year end- 
ing Dee. 31, 1926. , 

To put the city of Little Rock on a 
basis comparable with those cities in 
which the schools and sewer and street 
improvement districts are a part of the 
city corporation, the figures include 98.6 
per cent of the transactions of the Board 
of Education of Little Rock for the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1926, and the trgns- 
actions of the sewer and street improve- 
ment districts for the fiscal year closing 
December 31, 1926, the percentage in the 
ease of the schools being based on the 
ratio of the assessed valuation of the 
city to that of the entire school district. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments 
of Little Rock, Ark., for the fiscal year 
ending December 31, 1926, amounted to 
$1,437,813, or $18.94 per capita, In 1925 
the comparative per capita for mainte- 
nance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $18.51, and for 1917, $10.54. 

Payments for the operation of pub- 
lic service enterprises (cemeteries) 
amounted to $10,935; interest on debt, 
$346,728; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $944,418, 

The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest, and ‘out- 
lays, including schools and sewer and 
street improvemants districts, were $2,- 
739,894. The interest on debt shown for 
1926 includes the payment of coupons 
covering 18 months. 

The total payments included for the 
schools amounted to $1,027,082. Of this 
amount $649,909 represents the expenses 
for maintenance; $40,406, interest On 
debt; and $336,767, outiays. The total 
and street isn- 
districts were $775,462, of 
which $30,254 was for maintenance; 
$172,128, interest; and $573,080, outlays. 
The tetals include all payments, for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
The total revenue receipts of Little 
for 1926, including schools, and 
and street improvement districts, 
were %2,311,880, or $30.46 per capita. 
This was $516,404 more than the total 
payments of the year, exclusive of the 
payments for permanent improvements 


provement 


sewer 


, 


but $428,014 less than the total payments | 


including those for 
ments. 


permanent improve- 


These payments in excess of revente 
of 
debt obligations. The revenue receipts 
included for the schoo] district amounted 
to $799,689 and those for the sewer and 


— 


of bills 


TIME DEPOSITS 
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and securities by Federal Reserve 


comparatively the 


street improvement districts amounted to 
$539,285. 

Property taxes represented 50 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 47.7 per 
cent for 1925, and 64.1 per cent for 1917. 
The increase in the amount of property 
taxes collected was 138.1 per cent from 
1917 to 1925, and 17.9 per cent 
1925 to 1926. The per capita property 
taxes were $15.22 in 1926, $13.20 in 1925, 
and $6.74 in 1917. ; 

The next indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Little 
Rock on December 31, 1926, was $2,803,- 
436, or $36.94 per capita. Of the total 
net indebtedness $807,041 was for the 
schools. tm 1925 the per capita debt was 
$35.56, and in 1917, $23.80. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Little Rock subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$60,075,665. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $2,214,989, of which $445,- 
761, or 20.1 per cent, was levied for the 
city corporation; $720,908, or 32.5 per 
cent, for the schools. 


from | 
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Right to Issue Bonds 
Is Granted Railroad 
Leased by New Haven 


Norwich & Worcester to Use 
Proceeds From Sale to 
Reimburse Tenant for 

Expenditures. 


The Norwich & Worcester Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,800,000 of 
first-mortgage gold bonds, to be sold at 
not less than 97.78 and interest, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to reimburse the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
for expenditures on its property. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4 in Finance Docket No. 6247, dated May 
17, follows: 

The Norwich & Worcester Railroad 
Company, a corporation organized for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation by 
railroad subjéct to the interstate com- 
merce act, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of that act to isgue 
$1,800,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, bearing interest at 435 per 
cent. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

Created In 1836. 

The applicant was created in 1836 
under the laws of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut by the union of the Worces- 
ter & Norwich and the Boston, Norwich 
& New London Railroad companies. On 
February 9, 1869, it leased its railroad 
to the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad 
Company for a period of 100 years. 

Through successiye corporate mergers 
and assignments of the lease, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the New 
Haven, became the tenant company 
has operated the applicant’s line of rail- 
road since 1908. 

The applicant shows that it is indebted 
to the New Haven in the sum of $600,- 
180.46 for capital expenditures made on 
the leased property from October 1, 1917, 
to December 31, 1926, for additions and 
betterments, the details of which are 
given in the application. It also shows 
taat $1,200,000 of its 30-year 4 per cent 


debenture bonds which matured on March | 
1, 1927, remain outstanding and unpaid. 
| 


New Haven Made, Request. 

At the request of the New Haven the 
applicant now seeks authority to issue 
$1,800,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds 
to reimburse the New Haven and to pay 
off the debenture bonds above referred to. 


The proposed bonds will be secured by 
first mortgage to be made | 
under date of March 1, 1927, to the 

Worcester Bank & Trust Company, trus- | 


the applicant’s 


tee, will be 
bear interest 
cent per annum, 
on September 1 and March 1 in 
year, and will mature March 1, 1947. 


dated March 1, 1927, 
at the rate of 414 


will 
per 


The bonds will be issued as coupon | 


bonds, registrable as to principal in de- 
nomination of $1,000 and as registered 


bonds in the denominations of $1,000 and | 


multiples thereof. 
Arrangements have ben made for the 
sale of the proposed bonds to R. L. Day 


| & Company at 97.78 per cent of par and 


acrued interest, upon which basis the 

cost to the applicant will be approxi- 

mately 4.672 per cent per annum. 
Bonds Ordered to Be Issued. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for lawful objects within its corporate 
purposes, and compatible with the public 
interest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and qonsistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Yellowstone Park 
Through Gallatin Gateway 


Only 


$5935 
Round 

Trip from 
Chicago 


a 
i 


ee 


rs 


The 


By the discovery of Gallatin 
Gateway to Yellowstone Park 


et 


j i 


Scene in 
Gallatin, 
Gorge 


erate. 


ROAD 


last year, we have opened up a 

land of wonders. Mountains tower 11,000 feet beside 
the road and big game roams the country. Open 
touring motor-coaches of the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Company will carry you directly 
from Gallatin Gateway Inn to Old Faithful and the 


geysers. 


Take the world-famous Olympian over this trans- 
continental line direct to Gallatin Gateway Inn. 
Delightful accommodation for our guests. The tour 
of Yellowstone Park is the same as from all other 
entrances, but in addition includes the Gallatin Can- 
yon trip, though the cost is no higher. 


A. H. Murphy, Gen. Agt., 


C.M.&StP.Ry. 


1006 Finance Bldg., Ph. Rittenhouse 0981-2 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Am planning a trip to Yellowstone Park. 
Please send GallatinGateway Booklet and 


detailed information, 


Name 


RIE ilicicsicnitcenina ni, 


| Balance previous day.. 


and | 


payable semiannually | 
each | 


(oes 
(INDEX. 


Automobile Taxes 


. Treasury Statement 
May 21, 1927. 
(Made Public May 24.) 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,785,647.62 


4,437,076.37 


2,869,867.88 
309,260.24 
Total ordinary receipts 9,401,852.11 
Public debt receipts..... 
163,786,439.67 
eee $173,313,291.78 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts. 
Panama Canal. 
Operations in special | ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 


Total. 


$4,137,328.58 
3,827, 350.05 
380,495.25 
92,273.74 


120,235.48 


Civil service retirement 
Investment of 

SUNUS cnevesee'ees ses 

Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 

Other public 

penditures 
Balance today.... 


8,860,531.42 
debt ex- 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Yield of Federal Taxes 
On Autos Shows Decline 


Federal taxes on automobiles 
motorcycles yielded $6,440,345.27 in 
April, according to statistics made pub- 
lic May 24 by 
| Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 
This amount was collected under the 3 
per cent rate of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
| while under the 5 per cent rate of the 
previous law, operative in April, 1926, 
the collections aggregated 
915.92. 

Cigarets, on which taxes of 
580.91 were collected in April, 
| duced $23,648,168.99, 


$20,928,- 
1926, pro- 


} ures showed. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL :: GOVERNMENT 1: 





125,000.00 | 


1 31, 1926, 
16,607.22 | 


246,961.43 | and $2,725 
| 


} $2,612 
688,088.90 | 


163,764,671.46 | 


| $1,389,609,017 
$173, 313,291. 78 | 


and | 


the Bureau of Internal | 


$10,094,- | 


the Bureau’s fig- | 


TODAY’S 
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High R Record Attained 


By Savings Deposits 
In Banks of Canada 


A new high record for Canadian sav- 
ings deposits was attained through the 
increase in chartered bank savings 
recorded in March, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Tor- 
onto, J. Bartlett Richards. The report 
| follows in full text: 


A further increase of about $7,000,000 
in savings deposits in chartered banks of 


| the Dominion of Canada during March of 
| this year as compared with the preced- 


ing month, sets a new high record for 
| those deposits. The March total was 
also approximately $59,000,000 in advance 
of the deposits reparted in March of last 
year. 

banks as of March 
reveals total assets of $2,804,- 
027,863 on that date as compared with 
$2,759 aos aoe at the end of February 
122,770 at the end of March, 
1926. Liabilities of the banks amounted 
to $2,644,934,003 on March 31 as against 
,657,424 at the end of February 
and $2,578,773,363 in March of, last year. 

Savings deposits totaled $1,396,800,107 
; at the end of March as compared with 
in February and $1,337,- 
573,158 in March, 1926. Demand deposits 
amounted to $551,146,765 as compared 
| with $536,525,357 at the conclusion of the 
month before and $559,688,681 in March 
of last year. Foreign deposits amounted 
0 $342,602,892 on March 31 as against 
$336,068,918 the month before and $333,- 
318,401 in March, last year. 

Among the assets of the banks, cur- 
rent loans amounted to $994,988,280 at 
the end of March of this ‘year, an in- 
crease of about $36,000,000 over the total 
of $959,008,008 at the end of February 
and an advance of $94,600,000 over the 
| total of $900,379,266 in March, 1926. Cur- 
| rent loans abroad amounted to $282,- 

782,936 as against $284,411,402 in Febru- 
| ary and $270,325,691 in March of last 
| year. 

A reduction in holdings of Government 
securities was indicated by the total of 
$318,555,352 of these securities held on 
March 31 as compared with $319,965,241 
| in February and $376,765,107 in March, 

1926. 


A report of these 
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Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY 1: INDUSTRIAL 


Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E, C. 2 


per day 


Round the 
World 


including transportation, 
accommoedatiens and 
meals aboard ship 


Here are ports of rare charm and 


interest. 
Seattle direct to 


Japan or from Los 


Angeles and SanFrancisco to Honolulu, 

Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Co- 
lombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Na- 
ples, Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Cristobal and Balboa. 


At each port there is 


time for sightseeing. Or 


you may stopover for one week, two weeks or 
longer, continuing when you like ona liner simi- 
lar to the one on which you started. You are al- 
lowed two years in which to complete your trip 


Round the World. 


Andall the way you enjoy the rare comfort of mag- 
nificent President Liners broad of beam, steady and 
comfortable. Spacious decks, enclosed in glass. Out- 
side rooms with beds, notberths. An excellent cuisine. 
Go now. It is the trip of a lifetime to storied lands. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 


Fortnightly sailings of Dollar Liner from New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 
Sailing every week from Los ‘An eles and San Francisco 
for the Orient [via Honolulu] and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles for Boston and New York. 
Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Ave., New York, Phone Bryant 5900 


25 Broadway, New York, 


Phone Bowling Green 3144 


32 Broadway, New York, Phone HANover 7394 
1206 Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Phone Calvert 2910 
1$19 Railroad Ave., So. Seatte « Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 
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Taxation: 


Cost of Mausoleum 
Disallowed Inclusion 
In Expense of Estate 


Structure Was Not Author- 
ized by Probate Court, 
Being Erected by 
Trustee. 


LEMUEL Ray CarTEeR, TRUSTEE UNDER 
THE WILL OF THOMAS W. CARTER, V. 
Unitep STATES, EASTERN DIVISION OF 
THE EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF 
Missour!I, No. 875. 

Estate administration expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of a mausoleum, are 
porper tax deductions only if such ex- 
penses are allowed by the statute or pro- 
bate court of the estate wherein the ad- 
ministration of the estate is pending. 

The decision of the court, disallowing 
as a tax deduction the cost of a mauso- 
leum on the ground that the expense 
of the same was incurred after the es- 
tate was closed, was as follows: 

This case was submitted to the court 
a few days ago on an agreed statement 
of facts (a jury having been waived), 
and upon briefs and argument filed with 
the statement of,facts. The court has 
considered the matter, with such care as 
the meager authorities warrant. 

Seek to Recover Taxes. 

The action is for the recovery of cer- 
tain Federal estate taxes, alleged to have 
been erroneously and illegally assessed 
against the estate of Thomas W. Carter, 
deecased, of whom plaintiff is the trus- 
tee, under the will. 

The taxes, I assume, 
protest, although I do not 
there is anything anywhere, 


were paid under 
recall that 
either ‘in 


872) 
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Estates 


Public Utilities 


Court of Claims Without Jurisdiction in Special 
Assessment Cases Until Commissioner Has Acted 


Taxpayer Mistook 
Remedy Available 


Court of Claims Without Juris- 
diction to Determine Sec- 
tion Applicable. 


THE WitrramsportT Wire Rope Co. V. 
UNITED STATES; CouRT OF CLAIMS, No. 
863. 

The Court of Claims is without juris- 
diction in special assessment cases until 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has acted, the Court of Claims held 
herein. 

The court held it is without authority 
to compute the tax under the relief pro- 
visions of the 1918 Revenue Act, has no 


| means to compel the Commissioner to 





the agreed st&tement of facts, or in the | 


briefs, showing the fact of protest; but 


no point is made about it, and I assume | 


either that it is so stated, or that -the 
statute under which the action is brought 
no longer requires such protest to be 
made as a condition precedent to re- 
covery. 

The amount the 


involved is $1,275.50, 


| a right of recovery upon two items. 


apply special assessment, and has no jur- 
isdiction until the @ommissioner exacts 
taxes under sections 327 and 328 of the 
act and the same are paid thereunder 
and a refund is asked and refused. 


The decision of the court, by Judge 


Booth, is as follows: 


This is a tax case. The petition alleges 
To 


the first item the defendant demurs. The 


| facts alleged to sustain the cause of ac- 
| tion 


are as follows: The plaintiff, a 
Pennsylvania corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of wire rope, on June 15, 
1919, filed with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the proper districts its in- 
come tax return for the year 1918, Plain- 
tiff then conceded an income, excess, and 
war tax liability upon the reiurn so filed 
at $306,38f.77, and the same was duly 
paid in four installments without pro- 


| test. 


Subsequently the Commissioner of In- 


| ternal Revenue, through revenue agents, 
| made an examination of plaintiff's books 


same being the tax assessable upon the | 


sum of $21,175 actually expended by 


plaintiff herein, as trustee under the will ! 


for the 
the de- 


of Thomas W. Carter, deceased, 
erection of a mausoleum for 
ceased. 
Provision for Mausoleum. 
Decedent died in St. Louis, Mo. (being 
at the time a resident of that city), on 
the fourth day of March, 1922, leaving 


in the sixth section thereof, thus: 
“I hereby direct the executors of my 


Bellefontaine Cemetery, in the city of 
St. Louis, if not already built previous 
to my decease, in keeping with other 


> s d it | ; 
mausoleums located near said lot, an | executor, he proceeded to incur the ex- 


is my wish to have said mausoleum com- 
pleted at least 24 months after my de- 
cease, but if the executors shall, for any 
reason, fail to erect aygl complete said 
mausoleum before the final settlement of 
my estate, I direct that the same shall 
be erected or completed by the trustee 
hereinafter provided for in the tenth 
section of this will.” 

The language of the tenth section, 
which is referred to, seems to provide 
merely for the appointment of a trustee. 

The final settlement of plaintiff 
executor of the decedent’s 
lowed on July 9, 1923, and thereupon an 


| in favor 


| emptions, 
a will, as forecast, which will, so far as | Pp 


the provisions thereof are pertinent, read | up and settled the 


| that he had been finally 


: . | executor, 
estate to erect a mausolem in my lot in | 





expended in this case (being for a 
mausoleum, and not for a tombstone) is, 
under the circumstances, and considering 
the great value of this estate, a reason- 
able sum. 

Estate Was Settled. 


The question is whether, under 
construction of this mausoleum bring the 
plaintiff within the satute and its ex- 
particularly the latter. It will 
be noted that plaintiff had fully wound 
estate of decedent; 
discharged as 
and that up to this time he 
had not erected the mausoleum provided 
for. After he had taken over, as trustee, 
and some one year or more after his 
final discharge and final settlement as 


penses, taxes on which are here in ques- 
tion. 

It is fairly well settled, that in con- 
struing a tax law the statute providing 
for such taxes shall be strictly construed 
of -the taxpayer. It is true, 


| there has been some doubt upon that 


| question, 
| tain 


as | 
estate was al- | 


order was entered by the Probate Court | 


of the city of St. Louis, requiring the 
executor to assign, pay, transfer and de- 
liver all of the assets of such estate to 
Lemuel Ray Carter, trustee under said 
will, said Carter being, as already indi- 


| plicit. 


cated, both the executor and the trustee | 


under the will. 
was finally discharged, the estate, as 
such having been, as the term is, finally 
wound up. 

Thereafter, the plaintiff, as trustee, 
proceded in compliance with the sixth 
section of the will (but as such trustee, 
and not as executor, for he had been 
then discharged) to construction 
mausoleum at the total cost of $21,175. 
And so, as said in the beginning, as 
trustee plaintiff here seeks 
back from the United States the ameunt 
of taxes which he paid on the sum of 
$21,175 expended as already said. 

Only Single Question Involved. 

The question involved, and the single 
question, is whether plaintiff is entitled 
to recover. The statute of the Unied 
States, 
and laid, provides that there shall be de- 
ducted from the value of the gross es- 
tate, for taxable purposes “such amount 
for funeral expenses, administration ex- 
penses, claims against the estate * * * 
as are allowed by the laws of the juris- 
diction * * in which the estate is be- 
ing administered.” 

It will be noted, therefore, 
Federal tax provision what may be 
denominated a reference statute, in that 
it permtis as a deduction from the gross 
amount, such amounts for funeral ex- 
penses as are allowed by the laws of the 
jurisdiction under which the estate is be- 
ing administered, in this case, of course, 
Missouri. The Missouri law, urged as 
pertinent, provides that in all settle- 
ments of excutors the Probate Court 
shall settle the same accerding to law, 
allow all disbursements and appropria- 
tions made. by order of the court, and all 
reasonable “charge s for funeral expenses. 

In dealing with demands against the 
estate of a deceased person, 
provides that such demands shall be di- 
vided into certain classes. The second 
class provides for the expenses of the 
last sickness wages for servants, «nd de- 


that the 


1s 


Thereupon the executor | 


| such deduction is permitted, 


and seemingly the cases con- 
some contradiction, but the latest 
case that I know of seems to lay lown 
that rule rather clearly. This case is 
found at 245 U. S., 151. I take it, that 
the weight of authority is in favor of the 
view announced; at least, the case cited 
bears out that doctrine. 

But this is not a case of the laying of 
a tax. Here the tax laid is fairly ex- 
It is clear that it applies to this 
estate, generally speaking. The situa- 
tion involved here is a question of an 
exemption to the operation of that 
statute. The provision that a deduction 
may be made for the erection of a tomb- 
stone or mausoleum, may be made if 
or, rather, 
such expenses are allowed by the statute 


; of the State wherein the administration 


is pending. The State statute permits 


| a reasonable amount of money to be ex- 


a pended for a tombstone, or mausoleum, 


if vou will, if the allowance therefor 


| shall be made by the court. 


to recover | 


Here the allowance in question was 


| not made by the Probate Court of the 


city of St. Louis and State of Missouri, 


} nor was a mausoleum erected while the 


} estate was 


| ceased to be executor, 


under which this tax was levied | 


the statute | 


being administered. The 
mausoleum was erected. as already said, 
more than a year after plaintiff had 
and when he had 
become a trustee under the terms of 
the will. 

Exemption Not Allowed. 


So, I take it that the situation involved 
is one wherein a tax is rather clearly 
and specifically laid, and wherein, to the 
laying of that tax, there aie exemptions. 
The matter here, I think, one of 
exemption. o 

Touching an exemption, the rule is the 
other way about. The matter of exemp- 
tions is to be strictly construed in favor 
of the Government, and not in favor of 
the taxpayer. This rule seems to be 
rather clearly laid down, and to be 
usually~followed. (See 117 U. S., 139; 
210 Fed., 577; Holmes Federal Taxes, 
1485.) 

Applying this rule, it seems to me 
that the case is a very clear one, that 
plaintiff has not done such acts as bring 
him within the exemption 6f the Fed- 
eral statute. He has neither erected 
this mausoleum as executor, while he 
was executor, nor has he had the allow- 
ance allowed by the Probate Court; but, 
on the contrary, he followed a clause of 


is 


s 


| the will which permitted him to construct 
this mausoleum either as executor or as 


mands for medical attendance during the | 


last sickness of decedent; also the rea- 
sonable cost for a tombstone, if allowed 
by the court. 

Whether the mausoleum provided for 
by the sixth section of decedent’s will 
shall be construed as 2 tombstone, within 
the purview of the statute I have just 
read, I think is wholly unimportant. We 
may assume that this mausclem is in- 
cluded within the language of the Mis- 
souri statute, and also that the amount 


trustee. He saw fit to construct it as 
trustee, after he had ceased to be an 
executor, and without ever having had 
any allowance therefor made by the 
Prebate Court in his favor. 

The Federal statute provides that the 
collector shall fairly follow the State 
provisions in the matter of the allowance 
of items of this sort. 

I conclude, therefore, that 
should go for the defendant, 
and so it is ordered, 


April 25, 1927, 


judgment 
with costs, 


the | 
| facts here, the expenses incurred in the | 





| viz. 


| tions 


of account, and on April 14, 1920, ad- 
vised the plaintiff that a revised compu- 
tation of its income tax return had in- 
creased its tax liability for the year 1918 
to the extent of $89,094.85. Plaintiff pro- 
tested this action of the Commissioner, 
but the Commissioner made the addi- 
tional assessment, and it was finally paid 
by the plaintiff under protest. 

Thereafter the Commissioner discov- 
ered an error in his computation result- 
ing in an overpayment of $12,393.09, 
which amount was on June 10, 1924, re- 
funded to the plaintiff, leaving an aggre- 
gate tax assessed, levied, and paid by 
the plaintiff upon its return of $383,- 
083.53. 


Plaintiff Filed 
Claim for Refund 


On June 14, 1924, the plaintiff filed 
with the Commissioner a claim for a re* 
fund of $100,000, stating therein that the 
amount so claimed represented 
amount by which its tax coniputed under 
section 301 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
exceeded its tax computed under sections 
327 and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 
insisting upon a right to have its tax 
liability computed in accordance with 
sections 327 and 328 supra. The Com- 
missioner declined to refund. 

The petitioner further alleges that as 
a matter of fact as well as law plaintiff 
is entitled to have its excess profits tax 
and war profits tax computed in accord- 
ance with sections 327 and 328 of the 
Revenue Act and not under the provi- 
sions of sectién 301 of the same law. 

To this end the allegation is made that 
it is impossible for the Commissioner or 
anyone else to determine the correct 
amount of plaintiff’s invested capital as 
defined in section 326 cf the Revenue Act 
1918; that abnormal conditions exist 
affecting the capital and income of the 
plaintiff which work upon it an excep- 
tional hardship, evidenced by gross dis- 
proportion between the tax paid by it 
and its tax computed by reference to 
representative corporations engaged in 
the same trade or business. 


of 


Particular Instances Cited 
To Support Allegations 

To sustain this allegation particular 
instances are cited. First, it is alleged 
that plaintiff pursued a policy of charg- 
ing large sums expended for plant addi- 
and improvements to an expense 
account and not to capital; second, that 
prior to the year 1918 plaintiff developed 
valuable secret processes essential to the 


| profitable operation of its business, and 


no part of the cost thereof has ever 
been capitalized, and the Commissioner 
ignored this fact in making up his ad- 
justment of plaintiff’s invested capital; 
third, that plaintiff, since its organiza- 
tion, has never undergone a reorganiza- 
tion or merger, but has since its organi- 
zation in May, 1887, conducted an in- 
creasing and important bysiness and 
thereby acquired a good will which asset 
is not recorded on its books and the 
value thereof was ignored by the Com- 
missioner in ascertaining plaintiff’s in- 
vested capital; that under regulations of 
the Commissioner, its good will is an as- 
set of the value of $1,037,713; fourth, 
that plaintiff, during the year 1918 bor- 
rowed money to use in its business; that 
on January 1, 1918, plaintiff was using 
in its business $114,834.91, borrowed 
funds, and on December 31, 1918, for a 
like purpose was using $122,353.82; that 
its capital stock was -$100,000; that at 
the beginning of the year its percentage 
of borrowed money to capital stock was 
114.8 per cent, and the end of the 
year 122.3 per cent; fifth, it is alleged 
that the salaries of its officers were ab- 
normally low, averaging but 3.76 per 
cent of its taxable income for the year, 
and finally concluding with the allega- 
tion that a comparison of the rate of tax 
imposed upon the plaintiff with the rate 
imposed upon representative corpora- 
tions engagéd in a like trade or business 
would disclose the fact that as to the 
plaintiff the rate exacted 63.87 per 
cent of its taxable income, whereas as to 
representative corporations the rate is 
not in excess of 55 per cent of their tax- 
able income. 

The prayer for judgment is somewhat 
obscure. If we correctly apprehend it, 
suit is for the recovery of $100,000 on 
this item with interest thereon from date 
of the payment of the final installment, 
: December 31, 1919. 


is 


Provisions of Section 
Of Revenue Acts Set Forth 

Sections 327 and 328 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 (Ch. 18, 40 Stat. 1093), pro- 
Vide in terms as follows: 

“Section 327. That in the following 
cases the tax shall be determined as pro- 
vided in section 928: 

“(a) Where the Commissioner is un- 
able to determine the invested capital as 
provided in section 326. 

“(b) In the case of a foreign corpora- 
tion. 

“(c) Where a mixed aggregate of 
tangible property and intangible prop 
erty has been paid in for stock or for 
stock and bonds and the Commissioner 
is unable satisfactorily to determine the 
respective values of the several classes 
of property at the time of payment, or 
to distinguish the classes of property 
paid in for stock and for bonds, respec- 
tively. 

“(d) Where upon application by the 
corporation the Commissioner 
so declares of record that the tax if de- 


the | 


finds and | 


termined without benefit of this section | 


would, 
fecting the capital or income of the cor- 
poration, work upon the corporation an 
exceptional hardship evidenced by gross 
dispreportion between the tax computed 
without benefit of this section and the 
tax computed by reference to the repre- 
sentative corporations specified in see- 
tion 328. This subdivision shall not ap- 
ply to ‘any (1) in which the tax 
(computed without benefit of this sec- 
tion) is high merely because the cor- 
poration earned within the taxable year 


case 


owing to abnormal conditions af- | 


Special Assessment 
Involved in Dispute 


Commissioner Must First Exact 
Taxes Due Under Provi- 
sions Applicable. 


a high rate of profit upon a normal in- 
vested capital, nor (2) in which 50 per 
centum or more of the gross income of 
the corporation for the taxable year 
(computed under section 233 of Title II) 
consists of gains, profits, commissions, or 
other income derived on a cost-plus basis 
from a Government contract or contracts 
made between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, both dates inclusive. 


Tax Made Comparable 
With Other Businesses 

“Section 328, (a) In the cases specified 
in section 327 the tax shall be the 
amount which bears the same ratio to 
the net income of the taxpayer (in ex- 
cess of the specific exemption of $3,000) 
for the taxable year, as the average tax 
of representative corporations engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business 
bears to their average net income (in 
excess of the specific exemption of 
$5,000) for such year. In the case of a 
foreign corporation the tax shall be com- 
puted without deducting the specific ex- 
ga of $3,000 either for the taxpayer 

the representative corporations. 


“In computing the tax under this sec- 
tion the Commissioner shall compare the 
taxpayer only with representative cor- 
porations whose invested capital can be 
satisfactorily determined under section 
326 and which are, as nearly as may be, 
similarly circumstanced with respect to 
gross income, net income, profits per 
unit of business transacted and capital 
employed, the amount and rate of war 
profits or excess profits, and all other 
relevant facts and circumstances. 


“(b) For the purposes of subdivision 
(a) the ratios between the average tax 
and the average net income of represen- 
tative corporations shall be determined 
by the Commissioner in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him with the 
approval of the secretary. 

“In cases in which the tax is to be 
computed under this section, if the tax 
as computed without the benefit of this 
section is less than 50 per centum of the 
net income of the taxpayer, the install- 
ments shall in the first instance be com- 
puted upon the basis of such tax; but if 
the tax so computed is 50 per centum or 
more of the net income, the installments 
shall in the first instance be computed 
upon the basis of a tax equal to 50 per 
centum of the net income. In any case, 
the actual ratio when ascertained shall 
be used in determining the correct 
amount of the tax. If the correct 
amount of the tax When determined ex- 
ceeds 50 per centum of the net income, 
any excess of the correct installments 
over the amounts actually paid shall on 
notice and demand be paid, together with 
interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
centum per month, on such excess from 
the time the installment was due. 


“(e)’ The Commissioner shall keep a 
record of all cases in which the tax is de- 
termined in the manner prescribed in 
| subdivision (a), containing the name and 
address of each taxpayer, the business in 
which engaged, the amount of invested 
capital and net income shown by the re- 
turn, and the amount of invested capital 
as determined under such subdivision. 
The Commissioner shall furnish a copy 
of such record and after detailed infor- 
mation with respect to.such cases when 
required by resolution of either House of 
Congress, without regard to the restric- 
tions contained in section 257, 


Section 326 Defines 
Invested Capital 


“Section 326 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 (40 Stat. 1092) defines invested 
capital and is in terms as follows: 


“(a) That as used in this title the 
term ‘invested capital’ for any year 
means (except as provided in subdivi- 
sions (b) and (e) of this section). 

“(1) Actual cash bona fide paid in for 
| stock or shares. 

“(2) Actual cash value of tangible 
property, other than cash, bona fide paid 
in for stock or shares, at the time of 
such payment, but in no case to exceed 
the par value of the original stock or 
shares specifically issued therefor, un- 
less the actual cash value of such tan- 
gible property at the time paid in is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner to have been clearly and sub- 
stantially in excess of such par value, in 
which case such excess shall be treated 
as paid-in surplus; provided, that the 
Commissioner shall keep a record of all 
cases in\which tangible property is in- 
cluded in invested capital as a value in 
excess of the stock or shares issued 
therefor, containing the name and ad- 
dress of each taxpayer, the business in 
which engaged, the amount of invested 
capital and net income shown by the re- 
turn, the value of the tangible property 
at the time paid in, the par value of the 
eg or shares specifically issued there- 
or, 
paragraph as paid-in surplus. 
missioner shall furnish a copy of such 
record and other detailed information 
with respect to such cases when required 
by resolution of either House of Con- 
gress, without regard to the restrictions 
contained in section 257. 

“(3) Paid-in or earned surplus and 
undivided profits; not including surplus 
ard undivided profits earned during the 
year. 


The Com- 


To |b 


° continued in the issue of 
Muay 26 





and the amount included under this | 


Invested Capital 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


PEDUCTIONS: Estate: Costs: Mausoleum.—Estate administration expenses, 

including cost of mausoleum, held proper tax deductions only if allowed by 
statute or Probate Court of State wherein administration of estate is pending; 
cost of mausoleum disallowed because expenses was incurred after the estate 


was closed.—Lemeul Ray Carter, Trustee, v. 


United States (District Court, 


Missouri, Eastern District.)—Yearly Index Page 872, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


PECIAL ASSESSMENT: Jurisdiction: 


Court of Claims: 1918 Act.—Court 


of Claims held without jurisdiction in special assessment casesy without 
authority to compute tax under sections 327 and 328, 1918 Act, without means 
to compel Commissioner to apply special assessment, and no jurisdiction until 
Commissioner exacts taxes under those sections, same are paid, and refund is 


asked and refused.—Williamsport Wire Rope Co. v 
Claims.)—Yearly Index Page 872, Col. 2 (Volume IL. ) 


United States (Court of 


Funds Advanced by Stockholders Denied 


Inclusion as Invested Ca pital of Com pany 


Sinking Fund Payments Made to Trustee for Terminal 
Company Are Found to Be Earned Income. 


Houston Be_t & TERMINAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, PETITIONER, Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 8494, 


Discount on bonds puychased be- 
low par and retired during the year 
is not taxable income, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein. 

Regarding surplus, it was held 
that sinking fund payments made to 
a trustee are to be considered as 
earned, rather than paid-in, surplus. 

Ruling as to the petitioner’s in- 
vested capital, the Board held that 
advances by stockholders are not in- 
vested capital, and that current earn- 
ings may not be allowed in the same 
item. 

Income taxes paid by another in 
accordance with an agreement were 
held to be income to the petitioner 
in the year when due and payable, 
and, under the circumstances in the 
case, do not reduce invested capital. 

The publication of the full text of 
the finding of facts and opinion was 
begun in the issue of May 24, and is 
concluded as follows: 

Sec. 2. Each of the Railway Com- 
panies hereby covenants and agrees with 
the Terminal Company to pay the Ter- 
minal Company from time to time during 
said term of 99 years, unless the obliga- 
tions of such Railway Company under 
this agreement shal be sooner termi- 
nated by such Railway Company as here- 
inafter in Section 2 of Article IV pro- 
vided, the following sums, viz.: 

“(a) Sums equal to one-fourth of all 
sums which shall be payable by the 
Terminal Company under said agreement 
(Exhibit A) and under all other agree- 
ments for the leasing or acquisition of 
additional facilities for the use of all the 
Railway Companies which shall be en- 
tered into by the Terminal Company with 
the written consent and approval of each 
of the Railway Companies; such sums 
payable hereunder by any Railway Com- 


pany to the Terminal Company, shall be |! 


payable within 15 days after the ren- 
dition of bills therefor by the Terminal 
Company within 30 days prior to the 
respective dates when the respective 
sums payable by the Terminal Company 
shall become due. 

“(b) Sums equal to one-fourth of all 
taxes, rates, Yevies, benefits, assessments 
and other governmental charges of every 
kind that in any manner during such 
period may be imposed upon or accrue 
against the said Terminal Facilities or 
any part thereof, or which may become 
due and payable by the Terminal Com- 
pany; such sums payable hereunder by 
the Railway Companies to the Terminal 
Company shall be payable within 15 
days after the rendition of bills therefor 
by the Terminal Company which bills 
shall be rendered within 30 days prior to 
the respective dates when the respective 
taxes or other governmental charges to 
which such bills relate shall be paid by 
the Terminal Company or shall become 
due and payable by the Terminal Com- 
pany. * * * 


Operating Expenses 
To Be Borne By All 


“Sec. 6 (b). All sums which shall be 
received by the Terminal Company from 
any railroad company that hereafter may 
be admitted to the use of the Terminal 
Facilities, or any part thereof, as rent 
or compensation for the use thereof, or 
as payments in the nature of those de- 
fined in Sections 1 and 2 of this Article, 
and all sums that shal be received by 
the Terminal Company from any of the 
Railway Companies as rent or compensa- 
tion for its or their exclusive use of any 
part of the Terminal Facilities, and all 
sums that shall be received by the Termi- 
nal Company as income or any -stocks, 
bonds or other securities held as a part 
of the sinking fund provided for in said 
first mortgage, dated July 1, 1907, or as 
a part of any sinking fund provided for 
in any other mortgage of the Terminal 
Company, shall be applied by the Termi- 
nal Company first to the reduction of 
the sums to be paid by the Railway 
Companies, respectively, under Section 2 
of this Article II, and next for the pur- 
pose of reducing the sums to be paid-by 
the Railway Companies respectively un- 
der Section 1 of this Article II; except, 
however, the sums paid by other railroad 
companies in respect of operating ex- 
penses as defined in Section 3 of this 
Article Il; it being the intention that 
operating expenses shal, except ‘under 
the conditions set forth in paragraph (a) 
of this section, be borne by all railroad 
companies using the Terminal Facilities, 
on the basis of use as provided in said 
Section 8 of this Article IT. 

Article HL. 

“Sec. 4. Unless required by law to do 
so, the Terminal Company shall not, ex- 
cept with the consent in writing of each 
of the Railway Gompanies, grant to any 


and all appropriate remedies at daw or 
in equity for the enforcement Of any 
provision of this agreement or for re- 
dress for any breach thereof.” 


other railroad company the right to use 
the Terminal Facilities, or perform any 
service for any other railroad company, 
on terms more favorable than are hereby 
accorded to each of the Railway Com- 
panies. 

Article IV. 

“See. 2. If the Terminal Company 
shall fail or refuse to perform or comply 
with the covenant set forth in section 1 
of this Article IV, or shall fail or refuse 
to perform or comply with any other of 
its covenants or undertakings under this 
agreement, and shall continue in such 
failure or refusal for a period of 30 days 
after written notice specifying ‘such 
failure or refusal given to it by any of 
the Railway Companies, then any such 
Railway Company may, at its election, 
by notice in writing given to the Ter- 
minal Company, terminateNits obligation 
to further use the Terminal Facilities 
under this agreement and all other of its 
obligations under this agreement. Any 
party to this agreement shall further- 
more have the right to resort to any 


Petitioner Issued 
Mortgage Bonds 


Five million dollars par value 
mortgage, 30-year bonds of the peti- 
tioner were issued during the years 1907 
to 1911, inclusive, at a discount, the 
amount of which discount is not in evi- 
dence. The amount of these bonds re- 
maining outstanding on January 1, 1918, 
was $4,617,000 par value. Under the 
mortgage the annual sinking fund pay- 
ment was required to be 1 per cent of 
the total par value of bonds previously 
issued, irrespective of whether or not 
the entire issue remained outstanding, so 
that for the years 1918 and 1919 annual 


wy 
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Sinking Funds 


first | 


Q 


sinking fund payments of $50,000 were 
due and payable. The sinking fund pay- 
ments were made by the four “tenant 
lines” to the trustees and applied to the 
purchase, at a discount, of certain bonds 
which were thereupon permanently re- 
tired. 

Prior to December 31, 1917, the four 
stockholders paid to the petitioner an 
aggregate of $62,330.05, without any un- 
derstanding as to repayment and repay- 
ment has never been demanded. The 
reason for the sum being paid was that 
the petitioner was unable to bill and 
collect, as promptly as_ originally 
planned, the charges for operating ex- 
penses and was embarrassed for lack of 
sufficient cash. Subsequent to the pay- 
ments totaling $62,330.05, a further ar- 
rangement was effected whereby drafts 
for advances were made on the stock- 
holders, when necessary. 

During the calendar years 1918 and 
1919, the petitioner was under Federal 
control. In each of the years, $50,000 
accrued to petitioner as compensation 
due from the director general in lieu of 
the payments due to trustee from the 
four stockholders under the contract of 
1907. 

The petitioner kept its books on the 
accrual basis. 

Question in One Issue 


Previously Considered 

Opinion by Milliken: The respondent 
has admitted error with respect to is- 
sues 1 (a) and (b). 

The question presented in the second 
issue was considered in the Appeal of 
Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburg, 4 
B. T. A. 870, and on authority of that 
decision, the inclusion in the income of 
the petitioner of the discount on _ its 
bonds purchased at discount and retired, 
was in error. See also New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Ry. Co., 6 B. T. A. 436 
(United States Daily, Index 108, Vol. II.) 

Petitioner avers that the respondent 
has failed to allow in invested capital 
for both years, the full amount of paid- 
in surplus to which it is entitled. Admit- 
ting inability to reconcile with informa- 
tion available the amounts of surplus 
included in invested capital by the re- 
spondent, the petitioner submits a state- 
ment of the total invested capital claimed 
for each year. 

As at the beginning of each year, the 
aggregate of so much of the payments 
by the four . stockholders, heretofore 
made to the trustee, as was applied to 
the principal of bonds purchased and re- 
tired, is claimed allowable in full in in- 
vested capital as paid-m surplus. The 
payments were regularly entered on the 
books. The petitioner now seeks to re- 
solve the net credit balance of book sur- 
plus into a larger amount of paid-in 
surplus and a profit and loss debit bal- 
ance in the nature of an operating def- 
icit. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Cireuit, in the case of Houston 
Belt and Terminal Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 250, Fed. 1, had&before it the 
construction of the instrument providing 
for the sinking fund payments and in 
the light of the decision rendered, it is 
clear that the payments made by the 
four stockholders of petitioner to the 
trustee, contituted income to petitioner. 
Being properly classifiable as earned in-‘ 
come reducible by operating charges and 
admittedly entered on the books of ac- 
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International 
“Special Delivery” 


‘When you are in the market for the best value in a 
light truck—a speedy, good-looking truck that will cost 
you little to buy and little to run—a sturdy truck to 


carry your loads— 


See the new International — the “Special Delivery”) 


for loads up to 


34-ton. 


The “Special Delivery” is a 100% truck, built from the 
ground up for a long life of light, fast hauling. No com-' 
promise with passenger car design here. Engine, clutch, | 


Powerful 4-cylinder 
engine. Roomy cab 
and large-size steer- 
ing wheel assure 
driver comfort. 
Auxiliary rear 
springs assure easy 
riding for varying 
loads. All types of 
bodies available. 


transmission, propeller shaft, rear axle, springs, frame, | 
all are builtto truck specifications. These are the es- 
sentials of a good sturdy truck, and that is a what you | 
will find this truck to be. 


Easy riding, easy handling, speedy transportation at 
low cost—ready for your inspection on our sales floor. 


Ask us for the nearest address at which you 


can see the new “Special Delivery.” 


The International line also includes 4 and 6-cylinder Speed 


Trucks for 1%4-tonand 1} 


-ton loads; Heavy-Duty Trucks rang- 


ing from 11;-ton to 5-ton maximum capacities; and Motor 
Coaches. Also the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
606 S. Michigan Ave, 
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OF AMERICA 


Company-owncd Branches in 


HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 


(Incorporated) 
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no on ceeneyn manasa: 


French Tire Plant 
Loeates in England 


For Tariff Benefits 


Michelin Company to Build 
Factory at Stoke-on-Trent 
Under Favorable 
Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


to sepnd at least £350,000—the com- 
plete works will probably cost £50,000— 
and to continue operations for at least 
10 years. 

Level Crossing to Be Provided. 


One feature of the agreement of the 
city corporation with the tire company 
was that the city undertook to provide 
a level: crossing to connect the new 
works with the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway line. To give efiect to 
this undertaking, it was necessary for 
the city to promote a private bill in 
Parliament, since: a local authority can 
not license a level crossing. 

Accordingly, a Parliamentary bill was 
promoted in July to secure the requisite 
authority. The opposition to the bill 


came from counsel for the Federation. 


of British Industries. 


The opposition contended that the bill 
provided for the expenditure of public 
money upon the equipment of lard to ren- 
der it more attractive to a purchaser and 
that it amounted to the purchase by the 
city of additional rateable value by 
spending public money to induce people 
to come to the city and erect valuable 
premises. 

Counsel contended that the principle 
was pernicious and that it amounted to 
a subsidy from public funds for the bene- 
fit of one company. Other firms in Stoke- 
on-Trent had railway sidings, but they 
had not expected the city to pay for 
them. 

The bill was eventually passed by Par- 
liament. 

It was suggested by counsel for the 
city that although the official opposition 
came from the Federation of British In- 
dustries, the real opposition came from 
the Dunlop Tire Company. The total 
cost of the siding will amount to about 
£25,000. 

The city originally hoped that the rail- 
way would share the expense, but in this 
it was disappointed. The siding is to 
cross one of the main roads leading into 
Stoke-on-Trent, but it is understood that 
rail traffic will be confined to a short 
period at the close of the day. 


There has been considerable opposition 
to the terms offered by the city on the 
ground that they were altogether too 
generous to a foreign company. 

The po‘tery industry has long domi- 
nated the industrial life of Stoke-on- 
Trent and surplus pottery workers have 
been able to find employment princi- 
pally in the-coal mining industry. It is 
now feared by some of the local manu- 
facturers that the coming of a new fac- 
tory which will employ several thousand 
workers may offer a competitive outlet 
for surplus pottery operatives and thus 
tend to raise wages in the pottery in- 
dustry. 


Air Depot on Long Island 
To Be Sold on June 22 


The Long Island Air Reserve Depot, 
Long Island City, N. Y., will be sold on 
June 22, according to an announcement 
by the Department of War, May 21. 


The announcement follws in full text: 


In compliance with an Act of Congress 
and by order of the Secretary of War, 
the Quartermaster General offers for 
sale the land and improvements known 
as the Long Island Air Reserve Depot, 
located in Long Island City, N. Y. Sealed 
bids will be opened in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, Room 2024, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C., 
at 11:00 a. m., eastern standard time, 
June 22, 1927. 

There are extensive buildings on this 
land, railroad sidings, yard lighting 
equipment and _ underground pipes. 
Further information concerning condi- 
tions of this sale may be obtained from 
the Quartermaster General, at the above 
address, Washington, D. C. 


Production of Steel 
Castings Has Declined 


April bookings of steel castings, as 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by the principal manufacturers, 
were 59 per cent of shop capacity as 
against 62 per cent in March and 67 
per cent a year ago, according to an an- 
nouncement just made. 

The full text follows: 

The production of steel castings was 68 
per cent of capacity in April as against 
73 per cent in March and 82 per cent a 
year ago. The 123 reporting concerns 
have a present monthly capacity of 133,- 
000 tons and represent over four-fifths 
of the commercial-castings capacity of 
the United States, of which 60,100 tons 
are usually devoted to railroad special- 
ties and 72,900 tons to miscellaneous 
castings. 


Revised Plans for Bridge 
In Miami Are Approved 


The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Hanford MacNider, has approved an ap- 
plication made by the City of Miami, 
Fla., for revised plans for a bridge to 
be constructed over the Miami River 
at Northwest 12th Avenue, Miami the 
Department of War has announced. 

Original plans for this bridge were 
approved on October 12, 1925, but the 
plans now submitted and approved pro- 
vide for an increase in the horizontal 
clearance from 70 feet to 85 feet and a 
decrease in the vertical clearance with 
bridge cross from 2J.7 feet to 19 feet 
at mean low water, it was stated. 


Tires 


Unfair 


Steel 
Competition Charged in Methods 


Used in Price Fixing for Range Boilers 


Six Manufacturers Involved in Arrangement on Pacific 
Coast Affected by Trade Commission Order. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint charging unfair com- 
petition against the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, the John Wood Manufacturing 
Company, the Detroit Range Boiler & 
Steel Barrel Company, the W. A. Case 
& Son the 
Casey-Hedges Compz:ny, Inc., and the 
Scaife Manufacturing Company. The 
complaint, which involves a lump-sum 
price arrangement in the sale of range 
boilers on the Pacific coast was sum- 
marized in the issue of May 24. 


Manufacturing Company, 


The findings of the Commission follow: 

The Commission sets forth that the 
respondents are the “large and dominat- 
ing producers and distributors of range 
boilers the markets of the United 
States and each of them is able to sell 
and deliver its product on a competitive 
basis with all producers and competitors 
therein.” There are two producers of 
range boilers in the Pacific Coast region, 
it states; namely, the National Steel 
Construction Company, Seattle, and the 
National Boiler and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. These, because of 
transportation factors, are able to meet 
the respondents on competitive condi- 
tions only as far east as a line running 
approximately along the eastern bounda- 
ries of the States of California, Oregon 
and Washington. 


in 


Claimed to Be Competitive. 

With the intent and purpose to destroy 
the two local producers in the Pacific 
Coast market, to drive them from that 
market, to make it impossible for them 
to produce and compete therein, to make 
it impossible for other local producers 
and competitors to enter the market, and 
to create in and for themselves a monop- 
oly of the market, the six respondent 
companies have adopted a lump-sum 
price arrangement, the Commission al- 
leges. 

This arrangement, it is said, consists 
of selling the product for one fixed and 
uniform lump sum to all purchasers in 
all markets in all parts of the United 
States, and paying the transportation 
costs thereon. “In lieu of a provision 
for reimbursement for actual costs to be 
paid by it for the transportation of such 
product to the several jobbers,” the Com- 
mission continues, “each respondent has 
included in its said uniform lump sum a 
fixed and uniform sum which is greater 
in varying amounts than the actual cost 
of transportation to jobbers in any and 
all parts of said Eastern market, except 
a narrow strip off the west side thereof. 
Said fixed sum, because of the greater 
number of sales to jobbers at short dis- 
tances from its factory and the smaller 
number of sales to jobbers in said Pa- 
cific Coast market, enables any respond- 
ent to sell and pay the cost of trans- 
portation of its product to any jobber in 
said Pacific Coast market at an actual 
net loss of a portion of the money in- 
vest@éd by said respondent in, and ex- 
pended by said respondent upon the 
transportation of, its said product; and 
recoup the whole of such loss together 
with a net profit out of the sum total of 
the money realized in the total number 
of its sales out of said fixed sum so in- 
cluded in said uniform lump sum, in lieu 
of reimbursement for the cost of trans- 
portation of its finished product. Said 
sales policy adds to the cost of the prod- 
uct of respondents to the purchasers 
thereof in said Eastern market in fixed 
sums, varying but substantial, which do 
not represent the cost of production, or 
the cost of transportation of such prod- 
uct, or any profit out of the several sales 
thereof, respectively, but which sums are 
arbitrarily fixed and levied and collected 
for the sole purpose of reimbursing re- 
spondents for losses purposely incurred 
by them in the accomplishment of their 
unlawful purpose to destroy all competi- 
tors and all competition in said Pacific 
Coast market, and’ create a monopoly 
therein.” 

Results of Sales “olicy. 

Th: adoption and maintenance of this 
sales policy, according to the Commis- 
sion’s complaint, results in the following: 

“1. It elminates all local competition 
between 1espondents and all competition 
naturally inherent in local markets ad- 
jacent to several placc: of “ brication of 
said product at points fa: removed from 
each other. 

“2. It fixes and controls by concurrent 
action of all respondents an arbitrary sub- 
stantial portion of the total cost of a 
product to a. y and every purchaser upon 
a basis having no relation to cost of pro- 
duction, or of sales, or of transportation, 
or to profits on such sale. . 

“3. Upon a mojrity of all” purchasers 
of any and all respondents it levies an 
additional financial burden in varying 
arbitrary sums, for the sole purpose of 
reimbursing respondents for losses vol- 
untarily incurre.’ in the accomplishment 
of its unlawful prupose to destroy all com- 
petitors and all competition in the Pacific 
Coast market and to create a monopoly 
therein and thereof. 


“4, Said uniform lump sum sales policy 
constitutes an unlawful discrimination 
against the purchasing public in large 
territories in the United States by de- 
priving such purchasers of the advantage 
otherwise accruing to them from prox- 
imity of such purchasers to a factory or 
factories or respondent or respondents, 


April Output of Cigars 
Declines in Porto Rico 


Factories in the territory of Porto 
Rico produced 10,833,350 cigars in April, 
according to figures made public by the 
Department of the Treasury. 

The production of these plants in April 
last year was given by the Department 
as 23,747,360. No explanation of the de- 
crease was available at the Department. 


and by compelling such purchasers to 
pay increases over what the price of 
range boilers to such purchasers would 
have been, if fixed by competition among 
respondents, such differences in prices be- 
ing nearly equal to t+ advantages in 
freight rates enjoyed by such purchasers 
over “pruchasers remote from such fac- 
tories; thus compelling :uch nearby pur- 
chasers to pay the fuli freight rates on 
the product purchased by them respect- 
ively and also to pay portions of the 
necessary cost of transportation of such 
product to purchasers remote from such 
factories. 
Lessens Competition. 

“5. It substantially lessens competition 
between respondents in all parts of the 
United States, except the Pacific Coast 
market; each respondent voluntarily de- 
nying to itself the inherent advantage it 
has over all competitors within the local 
market nearer to its factory or factories 
than to a factory of a producer-com- 
petitor. 

“6. It makes it impossible for local 
producers and competitors in the Pacific 
Coast market to remain in such market, 
to produce and sell therein, or in any 
wise to compete therein with respond- 
ents, or for a dealer in said Pacific Coast 
market to enter int@® or remain in busi- 
ness in said market. 

“7, It makes it impossible for any 
producer or competitor, other than re- 
spondents, to distribute range boilers in 
said Pacific Coast market; and makes it 
impossible for any producer equally effi- 
cient and with total costs and cash out- 
lay no greater, but financially unable to 
continue to do business at a net loss, to 
compete with respondents in said mar- 
ket. 

“8. It creates in and for respondents 
a monopoly in and of said Pacific Coast 
market for the production-and sale of 
range boilers.” 

The first of the two counts, each of 
which is based on the same set of facts, 
charges that the lump-sum price arrange- 
ment constitutes a violation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. The second 
count charges that it constitutes a viola- 
tion of Section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
“An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes.” 


Quarter of Tolls 
Of Canal in April 


Paid by Tankers 


Fees Aggregating $630,783 
Collected in Month for 
Transit by Vessels 
Carrying Oil. 


Tolls of $630,783.36 were coliected for 
transits of 123 tankers through the Pan- 
ama Canal in April, comprising 26.5 per 
cent of the total commercial transits of 
the canal during the month, it was an- 
nounced May 24 by the Office of the Pan- 
ama Canal in Washington. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the month of April, 1927, 123 
tank ships transited the canal, with an 
aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal 
measurement, of 711,276, on which tolls 
of $630,783.36 were collected. In point 
of net tonnage, tanker traffic for the past 
month showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 19.9 per cent over the same traf- 
fic for the corresponding month a year 
ago, while cargo tonnage showed an in- 
crease of 16.7 per cent over the cargo 
tonnage of April, 1926. 

Tank ships comprised 26.5 per cent 
of the total commercial transits of the 
canal during the month; made up ap- 
proximately 32.0 per cent of the total 
Panama Canal net tonnage; were the 
source of 30.6 per cent of the tolls col- 
lected; and carried approximately 29.5 
per cent of the total cargo in transit 
through the canal. 


Production of Cigars 
Reduced in Philippines 


Cigar production in the Philippine 
Islands in April fell off almost one-third 
from April last year, the Department 
of the Treasury announces. The De- 
partment’s_ statistics, based on tax 
stamps sales, showed an output in April 
this year of 10,552,595, compared with 
15,000,463 in April, 1926. 

The Islands produced only 29,800 
cigarettes in the month covered by the 
figures. The cigarette production in 
April last year was 105,880, the state- 
ment showed. 


This modern age knows what it wants. 
And it doesn’t hesitate to express its 


choice. 


Modern 


smokers de- 


mand quality 
and put 
Camel first 


© 1927, R. 
Company, 


be. 


- Reynolds Tobacco 
inston-Salem, N. C. 


Customs Rulings 


Tariffs 


Belgium and Paraguay Extend Provisions 
Of Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Treaty 


Tariff Changes Are Reported in Canada, Belgian Congo, 
Estonia, Australia and Ecuador. 


Extension of the most-favored-nation 
treaty between Belgium and Paraguay 
has been reported to the Department of 
Commerce, together with tariff changes 
in other sections of the world. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement based on reports of commer- 
cial attaches follows: 

The most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty between Belgium and Paraguay, 
which was denounced by Paraguay on 
January 19, 1926, has now been extended 
for one year beginning February 20, 
1927, according to an official announce- 
ment appearing in the Moniteur Belge. 

Levy on Furs Permitted. 

The Commissioner in Council of the 
Canadian Northwest Territories has 
been authorized by an act recently ap- 
proved to enact an ordinance amending 
the Northwest Territories Ast so as to 
permit the levy of a tax from January 
1, 1929, on furs shipped or carried from 
the Northwest Territories to any ther 
part of Canada or to any other country. 
The rate of the tax has not yet been 
determined. 

The import duties in Belgian Congo 
have been increased on the following 
articles: Salt, sugar, malt, certian 
beverages, coal and coke, lime and ce- 
ment, mineral oils and greases, vegetable 
oils and greases for industrial uses 
empty sacks, casks, and similar packing 
material, films, machetes and hoes of all 
kinds. In most cases the duties are 
increased by half the former rates. 

Estonian Tariff Changed. 

Effective April 9, 1927, 
customs tariff was partially changed 
and supplemented: In the import tariff 
the duties are increased on margarine 
and other artificial butter, while on glues 
and gelatin, pasteboard and paper the 
duties are decreased. 

In the Estonian export tariff several 
commodities such as calfskins, linsee 
for seed, rough tow, and cement are 
made free of export duty as are also 
many items in the timber schedule. On 
other items in this schedule the duty 
has been reduced. The export duty on 
animal bones has been increased. 

Investigations are at present being 
held by the Australian Tariff Board con- 
cerning a possible increase in duties on 


the Estonian 


hosiery, table glassware, bifocal lenses, 
small kitchenware articles, knitted wear, 
iron pipe, tool handles and pianos. 

According to information from official 
Ecuadorian sources, plans for revision 
of the tariff and the customs procedure 
of Ecuador have not yet been approved, 
and the date of their adoption is still 
uncertain. 


Peru to Fix Duties 
Based on Insurance 


Duplicate of Policy to Be Re- 
quired With Issuance of 
Invoice by Consul. 


New requirements applying to ship- 
ments of goods to Peru have been im- 
posed effective July 1, the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Lima, J. D. 
Smith, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. ' 

The full text of his report, outlining 
the requirements, was made public as 
follows May 24: 

A decree requiring shippers of mer- 
chandise to Peruvian ports to present for 
visa to the Peruvian consul, when apply- 
ing for a consular invoice, a duplicate 
of the insurance policy covering the 
goods, or a certificate from the insur- 
ance company showing the value of the 
particular goods in case of a blanket or 
revolving fund policy (noliza flotante), 
has been issued to become effective July 
i, 1927. 

By the provisions of this measure, 
when the amount declared in the invoice 
is more than 10 per cent less than the 
amount insured, the latter will serve as 
the basis for assessment of duty. Ex- 
porters to Peru are advised by Peruvian 
importers to be sure when the decree 
goes into effect, to have insurance poli- 
cies show both the net value and the 
gross value, with the insurance covering 
transportation and_ similar expenses 
stated separately from the insured value 
of the goods themselves. 

The Lima chamber of commerce has 
made a public protest against this re- 
quirement. 


Se ee ee 


Trade Practices 


Blacksmiths’ Vises 
Declared to Take 
Duty as Machines 


New York, May 24.—Certain so-called 
blacksmith bench vises, imported at 
Seattle by the Frank P. Dow Company, 
Inc., have just been held by the United 
States Customs Court to have been in- 
correctly returned for duty at 40 per cent 
at valorem under paragraph 399, 1922 
Tariff Act, as manufactures of metal not 
specially provided for. Judge Fischer, 
in fixing duty_at only 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem under paragraph ‘872 of the act, 
as machines not specially provided for, 
writes: 

“The articles in question consist prin- 
cipally of two metal jaws, one fixed and 
the other movable. The movable jaw is 
hinged at one end, and is moved back 
and forth by a screw rod which passes 
through it and the threads of which en- 
gage the threads in the jaw itself. The 
screw rod is revolved by a handle at- 
tached to it at right angles, and thus the 
jaw is moved back and forth. A spring 
fitting against the movable jaw serves 
to press it back from the fixed jaw. The 
device is used for holding articles to 
be worked upon. : 

“As aptly pointed out by counsel for 
the plaintiff, the device in question in- 
volves the combination of three mechani- 
cal principles, the lever (i. e., the han- 
dle), the screw and the spring. Operat- 
ing together they move the jaw back and 
forth, or hold it in position when neces- 
sary. 

“We regard such a mechanism as a 
machine within the definition of that 
term enunciated in various decisions. 
The protest is therefore sustained and 
the decision of the collector reversed.” 
(Protest 87096-C-8050). 

The International Forwarding Com- 
pany won before the Customs Court in 
a decision just handed down, holding cer- 
tain cotton golf bags to have been er- 
roneously returned for duty at 40 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 921, 
Tariff Law of 1922, as manufactures. in 
chief value of cotton, not specially pro- 
vided for. 

The importer, in challenging this clas- 
sification, contended for duty under par- 
agraph 1402, as equipment used for the 
proper and efficient playing of the game 
of golf, at only 30 per. cent ad valorem, 
and this contention was sustained by 
Judge Weller. (Protest 196689-G-42- 
683-26). 
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THIS experienced age knows the good 
tobaccos it demands in a cigarette. 
And it has made Camel .the greatest 
feader any age has ever known. 


Camel’s choice tobaccos and its 
blending for smoothness and mellow- 
ness have made it supreme with mod- 
ern smokers. Camel today is world 
favorite, because of quality. — 
Camel was made to succeed in an 
age that knows merit. Just try Camels 
and you'll know why no other ciga- 
rette can compare with them. Let the 
choice of the modern world show you 
what smoking enjoyment can really 


**Have a Camel!” 
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Beverages 


Liquor Purchase From Conspirators by Defendants 
Did Not Warrant Their Conviction for Conspiracy 


Unlawful Agreement 
Held to Be Lacking 


Something Further Than Par- 
ticipation in Object of Con- 
spiracy Needed. 


JAMES DICKERSON ET AL., PLAINTIFFS IN 
Error, Vv. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
No. 7458; Circuit Court oF APPEALS, 
E1GHTH CIRCUIT. 

The fact that plaintiffs in error pur- 
chased liquor from conspirators was held, 
in this case in error to the District Court 
for the Southern District of Iowa, not 
to be sufficient to establish their guilt 
as conspirators. The court ruled that the 
gist of the offense was the conspiracy 
and that this was not to be confused 
with acts done to effect the object of 
the conspiracy. 

Cc. C. Putnam (Walter Maley, Paul 
Williams and Wilson & Shaw on the 
brief) for plaintiffs in error. Ross R. 
Mowry (Frank Wilson and Ray C. Foun- 
tain on the brief) for defendant ih error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Symes and Molyneaux, District Judges. 
Judge Molyneaux delivered the opinion 
of the court, the full text of which fol- 
lows: 

The four plaintiffs in error, Dicker- 
son, Conroy, Halley and Eaton, were in- 
dicted together with 15 other individuals 
and one corporation, charging conspiracy 
and various violations of the Prohibition 
Act. 

There were five counts in the indict- 
ment and plaintiffs in error were con- 
victed on the first and fourth counts. 


Count Charged Defendants 
With Liquor Conspiracy 


The first count charged all of the de- 


fendants with a conspiracy (a) to trans- 
port 70 drums of alcohol from 
Iil., to Des Moines, Iowa; (b) 
intoxicating liquor in Des Moines at the 


Red Line Transfer and Storage Company; | 
intoxicating | 
liquor in their possession for beverage | 


(c) to have and to hold 


purposes in the city of Des Moines; (d) 


to possess intoxicating liquor for unlaw- | 


ful purposes in the city of Des Moines; 
(e) to transport intoxicating liquor in 
the city of Dest Moines; ({) to unlaw- 
fully possess intoxicating liquor in the 
county of Polk and State of Iowa. 

The fourth count charged the plaintiffs 
in error with the misdemeanor of un- 
lawfully possessing intoxicating 
in Des Moines. 

The plan to purchase from The Ken- 
tucky Distilleries & Warehouse 
pany at Peoria, Ill., 70 drums of alcohol 
and transfer it by railroad to Des Moines, 
Iowa, and there sell it, was conceived 


and carried out by a group of Des Moines | 
business men in conjunction with some | 


of the officers and employes of the Ken- 
tucky Distilleries & Warehouse Com- 
pany, aided by certain other persons 
connected with the railroad and the Red 


Line Storage Company in Des Moines, | 


and certain other persons who 
with the conspirators to help them sell 


the liquor, after it arrived in Des Moines. | lading over to Mr. Berg of the Red Line 
The corporation indicted was The Ken- | ' 


tucky Distilleries & Warehouse Company 
of Peoria, III. 


Brown, Brauers, Fuhrman, McKiernan | 
and Kruger were five of the defendants | 


indicted under the conspiracy charge, 
each being a resident of Peoria, IIll., and 
were respectively the manager, assist- 
ant manager, superintendent, assistant 
superintendent and foreman of the afore- 
said corporation. 

Breckenridge, 


another defendant 


charged with conspiracy, was the United | 
States Government gauger residing in | 


Peoria, Ill. Lipkin and Ballance, two 
other defendants under the same indict- 
ment, were residents of Peoria, Ill. 


with conspiracy, was a wholesale drug- 
gist in Des Moines. 
defendant, was a hotel keeper of Des 
Moines and was formerly connected with 
Hunnell in the wholesale drug business. 

Chapman, another defendant, under 


the same indictment, was a druggist re- | 


siding in Des Moines, Iowa, and an ac- 
quaintance of Hunnell’s. 

Levey, another defendant, charged 
with the conspiracy, resided in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and was an acquaintance 
of Hunnell’s. 

The balance of the defendants are the 
four plaintitfs in error and Masters and 
Olson, who do not appear in this Court 
upon Writ of Error, and Neal Brady, a 
druggist, the indictment against whom 
was quashed in the court below. Each 
of these last named defendants 


Moines, lowa. 
The trial of 
cember 1. 


the case began on 





Peoria, | 
to sell | 





liquor 


Com- | 


Schaller, another | 


| over the matter. 


and | 
plaintiffs in error being residents of Des | 


Hundred ($100.00) Dollars under Count 
Four. 


The defense asserted by each of the 
four plaintiffs in errod to Count One, was 
that they were not a party to the con- 
spiracy in any respect; that each of 
them merely purchased liquor in Des 
Moines from the conspirators, after the 
liquor had been transported and had 
been held in Des Moines for some time, 
and without knowledge on their part of 
the conspiracy. 

Their defense to the Fourth Count is 
that there is no evidence showing pos- 
session of liquor by them. 

The indictment charged a continuous 
conspiracy from the 25th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1923, to on or about the 25th day 
of March, 1923. 

A careful examination of the evidence 
discloses the facts to be as follows: 

Dorsey Hunnell, a wholesale druggist 
at Des Moines, lowa, met an acquaint- 
ance, defendant Levey, in Des Moines 
in January, 1923. This was the begin- 
ning of the conspiracy. Levey told 
Hunnell that he had a connection where 
he could get a carload of alcohol that 
was to be labeled denatured alcohol. 
There would be a few drums of de- 
natured alcohol in the car and the bal- 


| ance of it would be pure alcohol. Levey 


said they would have to pay Six ($6.00) 
Dollars a gallon for the pure alcohol. 
On the same day Hunnell saw Schaller, 
the proprietor of the Martin Hotel in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Schaller said he 
thought he had a man that could han- 
dle the deal. 


Alleged Facts of 
Conspiracy Set Out 

In the early part of February, there- 
after, Schaller, Levey and Hunnell of 


| Des Moines and Lipkin of Peoria, IIl., 


met at the Martin Hotel and consulted 
Thereafter on the 20th 
day of February, Hunnell and Schaller 
met again at the Martin Hotel in Des 


Moines and consulted over the matter. | 


No one else was present at this meeting. 

Again the very last of February, 
Schaller, Hunnell and Levey met at the 
Rock Island Depot in Des Moines, and 
left for Peoria, arriving there on the 
27th of February. There they met Mr. 
Lipkin of Peoria and went down to see 
Ballance who was a resident of Peoria 
and then met with McKiernan who was 
employed at the Kentucky Distilleries 
& Warehouse Company in Peoria. At 
that time they worked out the name of 
a fictitious concern, The Acme Oil & Sup- 
ply Company, and arranged to have 80 


| drums of*alcohol shipped to the fictitious | *° 
; dispose of the goods, and so he finally 


company at Des Moines. 

The first five numbers and the last 
five numbers of the drums numbered 
serially were to be denatured alcohol 
and the intervening numbers would be 
pure alcohol. The alcohol was to be 
shipped with a bill of lading attached 
and stored in the Red Line Transfer 
Company at Des Moines. At this con- 
ference Ballance explained the plans for 
getting the alcohol out of the distillery 
through men that were in the distillery. 

After their return to Des Moines, the 
alcohol was shipped and Mr. 


session of the bill of lading. 
Mr. Schaller then turned the bill of 


Transfer Company. Hunnell had a good 
many conversations with Berg about the 
matter. The bill of lading was de- 
livered to Berg about the 7th of March, 
1925. Schaller and Hunnell delivered to 


| Berg this bill of lading and Berg paid 


the freight at the time the car was re- 
ceived from the Rock Island Railroad 


| Company, Schaller giving Berg a check ! 


for the freight. 

Berg then unloaded the alcohol at the 
warehouse and then informed Hunnell 
and Schaller that he had it unloaded in 
the warehouse basement, and they both 
went down and looked it over and said 


| they would get it out in a very short 
} time. 
Hunneil, one of the defendants charged | 


The next morning Hunnell told Berg 
that he was going to have the alcohol 
sent back and asked that Berg order a 
car for that purpose. 

The next morning 


Hunnell called 


3erg and said to him not to mind but | 
; to cancel the order for the car, that they 
were going to take it out right away. | 


Hunnell then told Berg that he was done 
with this matter and was washing his 


s t and oulc . yt f . : Ss e é 
hands € nd would have I £ 0 e ] and 
hing more alter ra king the round s genera ly 


to do with it. 

Hunneil and Schaller gave to Berg the 
serial numbers of the 10 denatured 
drums. These drums were in the pos- 


Four Drums of 


| Shipment Sold 


Around the 3rd, 4th or 5th of March, 
Schaller told Hunneil that he had taken 


| out two drums and that a man by the 


De- | 


On December 7, 1925, the seventh day 
of the trial, Ballance, Lipkin and Me- ; 


Kiernan, al! of Peoria, Ill., and Hunnell, 
Schaller and Levey withdrew their pleas 
of not guilty and plead guilty to Count 
One of the indictment, that being the 
conspiracy count, and as to them the 
Government nolled counts 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The indictment was dismissed as to 
Fred Chapman, a local druggist of Des 
Moines, upon his plea in bar that he had 
testified for the Government in obedience 
to a subpoena. 


Defense Asserted 
Of Non-Participation 

The trial thereupon continued as to 
Dickerson, Halley, Conroy and Eaton, 
each of whom were found guilty on 
Counts One and Four. 

Dickerson, Halley and Eaton were 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary, each for a term of 
16 months on Count One, and each were 
fined One Hundred ($100.00) Dollars un- 
der Count Four. Conroy was sentenced 
to Polk County jail for a period of six 
months under Count One and fined One 


name of Alexander was taking thé stuff 
out as fast as he could. 

Schaller kept telling Hunnell that this) 
man Alexander, who was not a defend- 
ant, and whom no one seemed to know 
other than Schaller, was unloading the 


| stuff and taking it out. but Hunnell be- 


came suspicious and called upon Berg 
when Schaller told him that he already 


| had half of it out, and Mr. Berg told 
| Hunnell that only two drums had so far 


been taken out, and that they were taken 

out the evening or the night of the first 

day the car was set at the warehouse. 
Around the 4th of March, one of the 


| plaintiffs in error, Eaton, asked Berg if 


{ 


he had a carload of alcohol in the ware- 
house. Berg told him that he did. Eaton 


couple of drums. Berg told him he 
would have to call upon Schaller and 
see. He called up Schaller and told him 
that Eaton would like to have two drums, 
and Schaller said all right, let him have 
them for a thousand dollars. Berg did 
this and Eaton paid Berg for the alcohol 
by check. 

Hunnel! Jost faith in Schaller’s ability 
to move any of the alcohol and went out 
to see if he wesid unload it himself. He 
first went t the defendant, Chapman’s 





Schaller | 


011 | took up the sightdraft so as to get pos- 
joined | 


Verdict Is Sustained 
On Possession Count 


Circumstance Giving Inference 
of Guilt or Innocence of 
No Probative Value. 


drug store. Chapman wasn’t there and 
Hunnell then went to see another drug- 
gist and one of the defendants in the 
Court below, Neal Brady. Brady re- 
fused to buy but said he had a friend 
that might take some of it. All Hunnell 
told Brady was that he had a quantity 
of pure alcohol and could let him have 
any amount that he wanted. 


Brady afterward called, Hunnell over 
the phone and told him that his friend 
would like to get eight drums and asked 
him how much it would be and Hunnell 
told him it would be $3,190.00. He later 
called Hunnell again and said that his 
friend wanted to get those eight drums. 
This was around about the 10th of 
March, 1923. And on the same day 
Brady came to Hunnell’s office in the 
Des Moines Drug Company and with 
him was one of the plaintiff’s in error, 
My. Halley. 

Hunnell did not know Halley, 
Brady introduced Halley to him. 


Eight Drums Sold 
To Another Defendant 


At that time the plaintiff in error, 
Halley, did not know where the goods 
were and he had to ask Hunnell. Hun- 
nell told him that they were at the Red 
Line Transfer, & Storage Company. 

Halley then gave Hunnell a check for 
$5,190.00. 

When Hunnell had the conversation 
with Brady, he did not tell him either 
how he had secured this alcohol or 
where it had come from or any other 
thing than that it was there for sale; 
did not convey any knowledge to him 
about those matters. This  cashier’s 
check which Halley gave to Hunnell was 
dated March 13, 1923. Hunnell then 
called Mr. Berg over the telephone and 
told him to deliver eight drums to Hal- 
ley. He told Berg to get the alcohol 
out of the basement to a door where it 
could be loaded upon a conveyance and 
to give it to Halley. 

Schaller kept telling Hunnell that he 
might sell some to this fellow and some 
to that fellow until Hunnell was slowly 
losing confidence in Schaller’s ability to 


and 


saw Mr. Chapman some time within a 
week after he found out that Mr. Sehal- 
ler could not sell. 

Sometime between the 10th and 20th 
of March, he saw Mr. Chapman in his 
store. Chapman told him he would take 
10 or 15 drums but Hunnell did not want 
to sell any more unless somebody 
would take it all. Chapman told him 
that it was too big for him to handle. 

Hunnell had subsequent conversations 
with Chapman, but did not sell to him. 

In the Savery Hotel at Des Moines on 
the 20th of March, Hunnell met Lipkin, 
Schaller and Levy and told them that 
he was through with the deal and gave 
them Halley’s cashier’s check for $3,- 
190.00, and told them if they made any- 
thing out of the whole proposition that 
he did not want any of it. Schaller 
then told him that if they made any 
money he would see to it that he got his 
share. 

Mr. Berg, the manager of the Red 
Line Transfer Company was to get the 
10 drums of denatured alcohol as his 
compensation. 

At the time the plaintiff in error, 
Halley, purchased the alcohol on the 
13th day of March, Hunnell did not 
know him and did not say anything to 
Halley with reference to where the car- 
load of alcohol had come from. Hunnell 
had known Schaller 14 or 15 years. 
Schaller was cashier of the Des Moines 
Drug Company for eight or ten years. 


| One of Parties. 


Drops Transaction 


Around the time ‘that Hunnell had 


sold the alcohol to the plaintiff in error, | 


Halley, he called on various othe: drug- 
gists and individuals in town and at- 
tempted to sell the product, and it was 


being unable to dispose of the goods 
that he made the statement that he 


| was out of it, and at the time he pulled 


or , : 2 : } out, 
session of Berg at the time of the trial. | 


he was convinced that the sale 
of it would be practically unprofitable. 

Berg, the manager of the Red Line 
Transfer Company had been acquainted 
with Schaller and Hunnell for 10 years. 
They told Berg around the first of 
March that they had a carload of alcohol 
coming in, in which there were 70 drums 
of alcohol pure grain and 10 drums of 
denatured alcohol. He met them at the 
Martin Hotel about the 3rd of March 
and had a conversation with respect to 
the bill of lading. 

Hunnell finally called Berg and told 
him that he washed his hands of this 
car and was done with it and that was 
the last Berg ever heard of Hunnell. 

Berg testified as to the date of the ar- 
rival of the car, that it arrived in Des 
moines about the morning of the 3rd 
or 4th or 5th o, March; some place be- 
tween the 3rd and the 8th; as near as 
he could tell, right about the 6th of 
March. 

The defendant, Chapman, corroborated 


| Hunnell’s statement in the main as to 
then wanted to know if he could get a | 


the conversation they had in which Hun- 
nell attempted to sell him the alcohol 
after Schaller had failed to get rid of 
it. About the 10th of March, Humnell 
and Schaller both came to his place of 
business. Again, a few days later, they 
came to see him. They told Chapman 
at that item thet. hey had something 
like 60 barrels, and he told them that he 
did not know what he couid do with that 
much alcohol and they left. , 

A few days after thet Hunnell saw 
Chapman and told him that he washed 





Druggists 


his hands of the deal; had nothing more 
to do with it, and left, but that same 
day or the next Schaller came to see 
him and made him a better prices The 
price was $4.25 or $4.50 a gallon. This 
conversation was had about the 15th 
day of March, and after another com- 
versation with Schaller, Chapman went 
to the Red Line Transfer & Storage 
Company about the 20th of March, and 
arranged to take over all of the product 
and pay Schaller after he had sold it. 

At the time Chapman went to the Red 
Line Transfer and Storage Company, he 
saw about 50 or 60 drums and took a 
sample out of one of the drums) He 
got the sample about the 17th of the 
month, however, and gave it a hydrom- 
eter test and smelled it and tasted it. 
Chapman could not identify the particu- 
lar drum that he took a product from. 
He testified that the product was grain 
alcohol. 

This testimony was admitted over the 
objection of the plaintiffs in error. And 
thereafter and about the 20th day of 
March, Chapman sold some of the prod- 
uct to the plaintiffs in erorr, Dickerson 
and Halley. He also sold some to an- 
other defendant, -ave Masters, but he 
does not say that he sold any to the 
plaintiff in error, Eaton. 

When Chapman made the deal with 
Schaller, Schaller asked him if he 
though he could dispose of it at the price 
quoted and Chapman told him he thought 
he could. 


Testimony of Sales 
Admitted Over Objections 


Chapman’s testimony that he sold to 
Dickerson and Halley was admited over 
the objection: of the two plaintiffs in 
error. 

Chapman said that he did not see the 
plaintiff in error, Conroy, at the Red 
Line Transfer Company, but that Con- 
roy came to his office at 9th and Grand 
and told him that he and Dave Masters 
another defendant, would buy together 
or were buying together, and that there- 
after he saw the defendant, Masters, at 
the Red Line Transfer Company about 
the 20th of March where he loaded a 
quantity of alleged alcohol onto a com- 
veyance for Masters. 

This evidence was admitted over the 
objections of the plaintiff in error, Con- 
roy. 

Chapman said that it was late in the 
afternoon when the plaintiffs in error, 
Dickerson and Halley, hauled the prod- 
uct away. He said they came in dus- 
ing the afternon, starting about one or 
two o’clock and iinishing about five, and 
some times there was more than ome 
there and sometimes only one, 

At the time Chapman began to handle 
this alcohol, he did mot know that it 
had come from a distillery in another 
State, and at the time he sold it to the 
plaintiffs in error, he did not inform 
them where it had come from and did 
not know himself. He did not know 
on or about the 10th day of March, 
that the shipment had come from Peoria. 

He did not know exactly how long 
the drums were in the warehouse be- 
fore he knew they were there at all, 
and at the time he made the deal with 
Mr. Schaller, he did not know where 
the stuff had come from and Mr. 
Schaller had never told him where the 
stu.T had come from, until a fev days 
after he had dealt it out to some of the 
plaintiffs in error. It was the next day 
after he had sold it and delivered it to 
the plaintiffs in error that he knew for 
the first time where it had come fromm. 
The evidence was undisputed. 

The day Chapman finally gave a check 
in. payment to Schaller for the alcohol, 
which was on the 21st day of March, 
after it was all disposed of, was the 
day that Schaller told Chapman where 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filinss im any court of 
: the United States of actions, 
Suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C, N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
| Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct, Clms.— 
| U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
| S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
| 1922, ¢ 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat, 392; 
| decisions in patent cases, 


Dn 

Des. 70972, Des F. M. Por: . lamap. 
base, Des. 70976, Des. 70978, Same, Colurmn 
—_ electric light fixtures, filed Mar. 17. 1927 
>. C., BE, D.N. ¥., Voc. 2982, Artistic Brass 
& Bronze Works, Inc., vy. Warner Lamps, Ime. 

Des. 70978, (See 70972.) 

Des. 70976. (See 70972.) 

Des. 70978. (See 70972.) 
_ Des. 72164, Des. 72165, Des. 72166, Des. 
72221, S. N Mallouk, Lace table cover, Des. 
72227, Des, 72228, Des. 72229, Des. 72230 
Des. 72231, 72232, Des, 72233, Des. 
72234,, Same, Lace cover, Des, 12219, Same, 
Lace doily, Des. 72167, Des, 72226, Des. 
72268, Same, Lace tray cover, Des. 72169, 
Des. 72170, Des. 72171, Des, 72173, Des. 
72234, Same, Lace cover, Des, 12219, Sarme, 
Des. 72223, Des, 72225, Same, Lace mat. ‘Des. 
72168, Des, 72224, Des. 72235. Des, 72269, 
Des. 72270, Des. 72271, Des, 12272, Same 
Lace scarf, filed April 18, 1927, D. ¢., S. D- 
N. Y., Doe, E 41-161, S. N. Mallouk v. A. J. 
Hamrah Co., Inc. Consent decree, sustaini ng 
patents, and injunction, April 25, 1927. 

Des. 72165. (Sce Des.’ 72164) ° 

Des. 72166. (See Des. 721%.) 

Des. 72167. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72168. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72169, (See De-. 72164.) 

Des. 72170, (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72171. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72173. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72174. (See De. 72164.) 

Des. 72175. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72219. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72220, (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72221. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72222. (See Des. 72164) 

Des. 72223. (See Des. 172164.) 

Des. 72224. (See Des. 72184.) 

Des. 72225. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72226. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72227, (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72228, (S« e Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72229. (See Des. 72164.) 

Des. 72230. (See Des. 72164) 

Dec, 72231. (See Des, 72164) 
Des. 72282. (See Des, 72164.) 
Des. 72238. (See Des. 72164,) 
Des. 72234. (S Des. 72164.) 
Des. 72164.) 


Des, 72235. 
Des. 72268, Des. 72164.) 
Des. 72164.) 


Des. 72269. 
Des. 72270, Des. 172164,) 
Des. 72164) 


TOUT, 


Des, 
Des. 
Des. 


ee 
(See 
(See 
(See 
(See 


Des. 72271, (See 


vith counsel 


Mining 


AUTHORIzED STATEMENTS OntY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BeEINnNa@ 


PuBiisHe Withour Comment By THe Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Index and Digest 
OF Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABL are printed in'such form that they car be cut out and pasted on 


Standar-a@ Library-lIndew and File Cards approacimately $ by & 


enches, 


zesually employed in Libraries and filed for reference. 


(CONSPIRACY: Evidence: Participation in Offense Which is Object of Con- 

spiracy.—To warrant conviction for conspiracy to violate criminal statute, 
widence must disclose something: further than participation in offense which 
is object Of conspiracy; there must be proof of unlawful agreement either 


express or 


implied, and participation with knowledge of the agweement.— 


Dickerson, Et al, vy, United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 874, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


UDGMEN T:: Nature and Essentials: Certainty.——Where judgment provided 
that imp2zcisonment should begin at expiration of sentence that preceded it, 
held; Judgmaent accords with recognized practice and it cannot be said to 
oe void for tancertainty since it is as certain as nature of the matter will per- , 
mit—Austim w. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.) —Yearly 


Index Page 875, Col. 4 (Volume I1I.)’ 


UBORN A’‘'TION;: Perjury: 


Proof Necessary 


to Sustain Indictment.—To 


sustain indictment for subormation of perjury it is necessary that perjury 
shall have been committed; that testimony of ‘witness claimed to have been 
suborned shaall have been false; that it shall have been given by him wilfully 
and corruptly, knowing it to be false; that defendant shall have known or be- 
lieved that the testimony given ‘would be false; that he shall have known or 
believed witraess would wilfully and corruptly so testify; and that he shall have 
induced or rocured the witness to give such false testimony—Austin v. 
United States (Circuit Court o£ Appeals, 9th Cirewit.)—Yearly Index Page 


875, Col. 4 (Volume IL.) 


PROHIBIT TON: Conspiracy: EXwidence: Purchase.—F act that defendants pur- 
chased Liquor from conspirators, held: Not sufficient to establish guilt as 


sonspirators. 


The purchaser may be perfectly innocent of any participation in 


the conspiracy. The gist of the offense is the conspiracy which is not to be 
sonfused With acts done to effect object of conspiracy.—Dickerson, et al. v. 


United States (Circuit Court of 
874, Col. 1 € Volume II.) 


PROHIBITEON: Conspiracy: 
cumstance 


E-vidence: Probative Value—Wherever 
relied on as evidence of criminal guilt is susceptible of two 


Appeals, 8th Cireuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


a cir 


inferences, One of which is in favor of innocence such circumstance is xobbed 
of all probative value even thougch from the other imference of guilt is fairly 
deductible. Dickerson, et al. v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 
Circuit.. —Y early Index Page 874, Col, 1 (Volume If.) 


Patents 


ATENTS= Inventive Concept: 


Independent Control of Adjacent Discharge 


Openings.—In application for patent on means for forming charges of 
molten glass, the concept or thought of independent control of adjacent dis- 
charge openings in container for molter glass was deemed inventive, even 
though it might not involve invention to embody that idea in mechanical con- 
struction, therefore the claims were allowed—La France, Richard, Ex parte 
(Decision, F2xaminers-in-Chief, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 875, Col. 1 


(Volume II.)> 


ATENTS = Patentability: 


Mining Machine Carrier.—Where structure pat- 


ticularlyy useful and designed to fulfill well defined want and references do 
not show a Long, low-hung, shallow platform of specific structure claimed, nor 
show structure provided with tractor treads carried by supporting wheels so 
that platform may be said to be underslung and in close proximity to ,@xround; 


claims held allowable—Davis, 


Chief, Patent Office. —Yearly Index Page 874, Col. 7 


Kenneth, Ex parte 


(Decision, Examiners-in- 
(Volume II.) 


> 


the liquor had come from. It was the 
day after the alcohol was delivered and 
this day he said, was very firmly and 
permanently fixxed in his mind because 
he issued the check the day aftex the 
alleged alcohol was delivered. 7 

Chapman who was not in on the deal 
until after Hwennell and Schaller had 
been unable to dispose of the product, 
became a purchaser, and they became 
a seller, 

Chapman received something less than 
five drums himself personall, and sent 
it out to Parrmenter farm. This prod- 
uct was seized by the sheriff of Polk 
County at the Parmenter farm. 

Berg was not acquainted with the de- 
fendant Chapman prior to the time 
Schaller finallyz sold him the product. 


Only One Paid 
Original Parties 

Chapman sold 8 or 10 drums to plain- 
tif in error, WDiJickerson, and Dickerson 
paid:Chapman. He sold 8 or 10 drums 
to Halley and Eialley paid Chapman. He 
sold 8 or 10 drums to the defendant 
Masters, and Masters paid Chapman, 
He sold some co the defendant, John 
Olson and John Olson paid Chapman. 
He saved five drums for himself and 
sent them out co the Parmenter farm. 

The only one of the pluintiffs im error 
that it is claimed ever paid anything 
to the origimal conspirators for this 
product was the plaintiff in error, Halley, 
but this was paid to Hunnell after Hun- 
nell had requested another druggist, 
Brady, to buy the product from him or 
to send him a customer, and Brady sent 
Halley to him. And Hunnell at no time 
informed Halley where the product had 
come from or anything about it. 

W.E. Kelso, a rcsident of Des Moines, 
was working at the Red Line Storage & 
Transfer Company on or about the 10th 
day of March, 1923, and helped unload 
the car in question. 

He was called as a witness on behali 
of the Govermment. He said that he 
saw Fred Chapman there and that he 
saw the plaintiff in error, Conroy, there, 

ile was asked what was said at the 
Red Line Trarasfer Company as to where 
the car had come from. He said it 


would be pretty hard to remember who | 


said this and who said ‘hat. But being 
pressad by the Government, he finally 
said that the defendant, Chapman, in 
the presence of the plaintiffs in error, 
said that the @ar.had come from Peoria. 
He did not remember what date it was 
that this care came in, nor the day of the 
week, 


He did not Know, the plaintiff in error, 


“onroy, nor Dickerson, prior to the time | 


of this oceurzrence, nor the plaintiff in 
erro., Eaton. “e did not testify be. 
fore the gramd jury. He first talked 
for the Government fow 
months before the case was tried and 
had not talked with anybody else about 
the matter siz.ce March of 1923. He 
did not knowe whether it wa: snowing 
or not on the day that this occurred. 
He never talked with anyone about this 
matter until mmoie than two years after 
it had occurrec’ 

At the trial -was the first time. he had 
ever seen amy of these parties = since 
the day of the occurrence im 1923, 
At first he saie? the day he saw the plain. 
tiffs in error at the Red Line ‘Transfer 
& Storage Comapany was the day che car 


| 





day that the car was loaded. The day I 
saw them there was on or about the 10th 
day of March, or might be it could have 
been later. The reasonI say om or about 
the 10th day of March is because I am not 
positive. The reason] say on about the 
10th day of March instead on or about 
the 20th day of March, is as TE answered 
before, I was not positive. I ktrow that it 
took place im the early part of March. | 
am positive of that. Inever had occasion 
torefresh my recollection on this matter 
from 7923 up until four months, ago. 
When I say the first part of March, it is 
a matter that I have not been thinking 
about up umtil four months ago. I think 
it was earlier than the 10th. It could 
have been as late asthe 14th or 15th.” 

Other testimony in the record is that 
the plaintiffs in error were thexe on the 
20th day of ‘“iarch when they hauled 
away the alcohol from the Red Luine Stor- 
age and Transfer Company where it was 
stored. 

The above testimony of Kelso and the 
printing om the drums, is all the testi- 
mony of any kind in the record that 
tended in amy manner to shov. Knowledge 
of where the car came from wpon the 
part of plaintiffs in error, if it can be 
said that that showed anything. 

The shipments in question arrived in 
Des Moines on or about the 5th of March, 
1923, and was, within a few days there- 
after, transferred to the Red Lime Trans- 
fer & Storage Company and unloaded 
at the warehouse. 

No evidence was introduced by any of 
examinatiom was on or ahout the 10th 
day of March. 

Upon cross examination he said that 
the date he claimed to have seen these 
men there ‘was not the day the cai was 
unloaded. He testifiec «mn cross examina- 
tion as follows: 

“The day I claimed to have seen these 
men there that I have named was not the 
the defendants. After the government 
had rested each of the plaintiffs in error 
made a motion fora directed verdict upon 
all of the Counts in the indictment which 
motions were overruled and exceptions 
preserved. 

The plaintiffs have assigned 11 speci- 
fications of error. It is only necessary to 
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Machinery 


| 


penne nonce teees! 


Improved Carrier 
For Mining Machine 
‘ Js Found Patentable 


Examiners-in-Chief Reverse 
Rejection of Claims on 
Basis of Anticipation 
by Other Devices. 


APPLICATION oF KENNETH Davis; Dect- 
SION, ExAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1628309 was issued to Kenneth 
Davis, May 10, 1927, for an improvement 
in mining machine carriers, on applica- 
tion filed June 23, 1919. 

John D. Morgan appeared for ap- 
pellant. 

The claims for the patent were found: 
allowable on appeal. The opinion of the 
Examiners-in-Chief (Smith, Skinner and 
Henry) follows in full text: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting all the 
claims of the application on the refer- 
ences and for the reasons of record. The 
claims, the invention defined thereby, the 
references and the disclosures therein 
pertinent to the claims, are sufficiently 
set forth in appellant’s brief and the 
examinev’s statement and need not be re- 
peated here. 

Pertinency of References, 

It is found upon examination and re- 
view of the examiner’s statement that 
in order to reject the claims the examiner 
has found it necessary to cite and apply 
an unusual number of references, in fact 
a larger number than the number of 
claims appealed. 

« There are nine claims in the case 

which have. been severally described in 

the examiner’s statement, and to which 
he has adapted and applied the refer- 
ences in such manner by combining one 
and more as to build up an anticipation. 

After due consideration of the conten- 
tions and arguments of appellant with 
reference to the particular claims in is- 
sue which are serially and consecutively 
presented in appellant’s main brief, 
pages 11 to 13 thereof, we are inclined 
t» the opinion that the particular struc- 
ture defined is generally novel and par- 
ticularly useful and designed to fulfil a 
well defined want. 

We do not consider that any’of the 
references show a long, low-hung shal- 
low platform of the specific structure 
claimed, nor provided with tractor treads 
carried by the supporting wheels so that 
the platform may be said to be under- 
slung and in close proximity to the 
ground. 

Time Saved By. Device. 

The pictorial representation of the 
particular uses of the structure defined 
by the claims is clearly and well pre- 
sented on pages 7 and 8 of appellant’s 
main brief showing us very clearly that 
in this particular character of mining 
machine the appellant is to a degree at 
least a pioneer, perm tting a greater 
saving of time in the movement of the 
machine from one position to another, in 
fact, an automotive mining machine pe- 
culiarly and particularly adapted for use 
in all shallow headings, entries and the 
like, that is, a space which may be said 
to be no higher than that under an ordi- 
nary table, and wherein no tracks are 
required to be uged. 

We do not think and are far from sat- 
isfied that the examiner’s attempt to an- 
ticipate the claims by combining the ref- 
erences can constitute an anticipation 
thereof and as each is believed to suffi- 
ciently differentiate from the prior art, 
the claims should be allowed particularly 
as the combination of the references in 
the manner indicated by the examiner 
would require more or less modification, 
and as to which we are of the opinion 
that invention must well be involved in 
so doing. “* 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


consider specification No. 2, namely: 

‘The court erred in overruling the mo- 
tion for a directed verdic* made by each 
of the plaintiffs in error and erred in re- 
spect to each ground thereof.” 

1. The main assignment of error is 
that the evidence is not sufficient to con- 
nect plaintiffs in error with the con- 
spiracy; the existence of which is not 
questioned. There are other assignments 
of error as to the first count but as we 
are disposing of the case upon the ground 
that the evidence intreduced at the trial 
was not sufficient to car. .; the case tc the 
jury, it will not be necessary to consider 
any other assignments of error as to such 
couni. 

After a careful consideration of the 
record, We are satisfied that the evidence 
upon which the governr-ent must depend 
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Patents: 


Claims Allowed on A pp 


eal for Method 


Of Controlling Discharge of Glass in Molds 


Examiners-ira-Chief, in Reversing Rejection, Find Idea Is 
Not Covered in Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF WRicHarD LA FRANCE; 
EKAMINERS-IN-C HIIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1626737 “was granted May 8, 

1927, to Richard Tua France for means 

for forming charges of molten glass, 

on application 504278, filed September 

30, 1921, 

‘John F. Rule and Milans & Milans 
for appellant. 


The inventive concept of independent 
control for discharge openings was 
deemed to warrant the allowance 
of claims by the Examiners-in-Chief 
(Henry, Smith, and Ruckman) their 
opinion follows im full text. 


This is an appeal froma final rejection 
of claims 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12. The ex- 
aminer has also admitted for purposes 
of appeal, claims numbered 13 to 20 
inclusive. Claims 7 and 18 are reproduced 
for illustrative purposes: 


“1, The combination of a container 
for molten glass having outlet openings 
in the bottom thereof through which 
the glass issues, a mold carriage, means 
thereon providing a plurality of mold 
cavities and movable into position to 
bring said cavities respectively beneath 
said outlets, devices to control the flow 
of glass and thereby simultaneously 
produce individual masses or gobs sus- 
pended from the walls of said outlets, 
shears mounted independently of the 
mold carriage, and automatic means to 
operate the shears in timed relation to 
the movements of the mold carriage and 
simultaneously sever,said gobs and cause 
them to drop into the mold cavities. 

“13, The combination of a container 
for molten glass, having a plurality of 
outlet openings through which the glass 
issues simultaneously to form a plurality 
of charges, regulating means by which 
the issuance of glass through each out- 
let opening is independently controlled, 
whereby the relative sizes of the charges 
of glass issuing from the respective out- 
lets may vary, and means below the out- 
lets to sever the plurality of charges of 
glass.” 

The references cited are: Ripley, 593- 
857, Nov. 16, 1897; Morrison, 810167, 
Jan, 16,1906; Dixon et al., 896631, Aug. 
18, 1908; Bowman, 1166576, Jan. 4, 
1906; Morris, 1239808, Sept. 11, 1917; 
Howard, 1315668, Sept. 9, 1919; Gra- 
ham, 1405204, Jan. 81, 1922. 


Rejection of Eight 
Claims Affirmed 


Appellant waives consideration 
claim 17. We are in accord with the ex- 
aminer as to the rejection of claims 7, 
9 to 12 inclusive and 18 to 20 inclusive. 
The claims of this group are broadly 
directed to a feeding mechanism for sup- 
plying masses of molten glass to molds 
wherein the container for the molten 
glass has a plurality of controlled dis- 


~® .charge openings .through which mold 


charges may be fed and severed pre- 
paratory to simultaneous delivery to a 
plurality of molds. Only one of the 
claims of this group, claim 7, includes 
the molds and only one of them, claim 
12, is at all specific to the controlling 
means for the discharge openings. 

Broadly speaking, the combination 
claimed in the claims of the group noted 
above is disclosed in the Bowman and 
Howard patents save for the plurality 
of controlled discharge openings in the 
molten glass container. Thus Bowman 
shows a discharge opening controlled by 
the plunger 6, a cutter for severing the 
charge of glass and contemplates the 
employment of a series of molds to re- 
ceive the severed charges. Howard con- 
trols the flow of glass through a dis- 
charge opening by suction and pressure 
through the member 3 and describes on 
page 2 the control of the discharge by 
the raising and lowering of a plunger 
in line with the discharge opening. 
Howard illustrates ghears for severing 
the discharged masses of glass and con- 
templates the use of molds for receiving 
the severed charges. 


References Found 
To Show Combination 


Other references set up in the ex- 
aminer’s statement disclose the combi- 
nation claimed im claims7, 9 to 12 and 
18 to 20, except for the plurality of 
discharge openings, but a consideration 
éf the Bowman and Howard patents will 
be sufficient for the feature of the claims 

under discussion. But appellant points 

out that the Bowman and Howard pat- 

ents do not disclose the plurality of con- 

‘trolled discharge openings and argues as 
to the advantages flowing from _ the 
claimed construction. The idea of pro- 
viding a supply tank or container for 
molten glass with a plurality of dis- 
charge openings is not new with appel- 
lant. It is shown by Dixon and Marsh, 
Ripley and by the Morris patent. Al- 
though the last noted patent is primarily 
-intended for use with metals it may 
work on glass, see the introduction to 
the specification. It shows in Figure 3 
a molten metal chamber provided with 
automatically controlled, side by side 
discharge openings with duplicate molds 
to receive the discharged metal. If the 
apparatus of the Morris patent were 
employed to mold articles from glass, 
shears to sever the mold charges would 
be necessary and the obvious location of 
such shears would be between the dis- 
charge openings and the path traversed 
by the molds as they approach and re- 
cede from charge receiving position. 
Since the type of glass feeding ap- 
paratus claimed by appellant with a 
single controlled discharge opening, is 
old in the Bowman and Howard patents 
while molten glass containers having a 
plurality of discharge openings are 
shown by the other references, such as 
Dixon and Marsh, Ripley and Morris, 
nothing inventive is seen in duplicating 
the controlled discharge openings’ in the 
molten glass containers of Howard or 
Bowman, 

From another point of view there 
would be nothing: inventive in employing 
the Morris apparatus to mold glass 
erticles, as the patentee says he. can do, 


‘ 


of 





and providing the necessary shears to 
sever the molten glass charges. Such a 
machine or apparatus would meet all of 
the claims of the group under considera- 
tion except possibly claim 7. Claim 12 
is specific to plungers working in the 
glass container. Plungers are shown by 
Morris, a single plunger is shown by 
Bowman and a similar construction is 
described by Howard. The shear mechan- 
ism is claimed broadly, so broadly as not 
to be distimguished from the shear de- 
vices of Bowman and Howard. 


Method for Controlling 
Discharge Called New 


Claims 13 to 16 inclusive, we think, 
go beyond a mere duplication of features 
of construction of Bowman and Howard 
or the provision of shears in the Morris 
apparatus. These claims are directed to 
the inventive idea of so controlling the 
glass discharged from the container that 
the sizes of the charges delivered to the 
molds through the plurality of discharge 
openings respectively may be varied. 
Thus the adjacent discharge openings 
may be independently controlled where- 
by a relatively large charge may be 
delivered through one opening and 
simultaneously a smaller charge de- 
livered through the adjacent opening. 
It seems to us that the conception 
covered by claims 18 to 16, i. e. the 
thought of independent control of ad- 
jacent discharge openings in a container 
for molten glass may under the rule laid 
down in Rosemary Mfg. Co. v. Halifax 
Cotton Mills, 257 F. 321 constitute a 
patentable invention. In connection with 
the claims of this group the examiner 
refers to the adjustable plug 3 of 
Howard and the adjustable plunger 15 
of Morrison. We doubt if the plug 3 
of Howard is vertically adjustable to 
control the flow of glass through a 
discharge opening but Morrison’s plug 
is adjustable. We are not satisfied that 
it would be an obvious thing lacking in 
invention to duplicate the discharge 
openings and plungers of Morrison and 
make both plungers adjustable to con- 
trol the size of the charges delivered in- 
dependently. Given the idea, it might 
not involve invention to embody that 
idea in a mechanical construction but 
the suggestion of the idea is not dis- 
closed, we think, in the Morrison patent. 
The claims under consideration do not 
differ very materially from claim 1 
which the examiner has allowed. It is 
our view therefore that claims f3 to 16 
inclusive should be allowed. 

The appeal as to claim 17 is dis- 
missed. As to claims 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 
and 18 to 20 the decision of the exam- 
iner is affirmed. The decision as to 
claims 13 to 16 is reversed. 


Stockholders’ Loans 
Ruled Not Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Also 
Finds Discount on Bonds 
Is Not Income. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
count in the years when earned, we are 
of the opinion that the respondent should 
be sustained. 

Paid-in surplus is claimed in the 
amount which appears on the balance 
sheet as “Advances by Railroads.” 

It is in evidence that the occasion for 
these advances was a lack of sufficient 
cash capital due to unavoidable delays in 
collecting operating expenses billed to 
the debtors, and that later a plan of 
operation was devised whereby drafts 
were drawn and accepted for advance 
payments when required; while it is also 
in evidence that there was no under- 
standing relative to repayment and no 
demand for it has been made, there is 
nothing im the record to indicate that 
the deposits may not be subject at any 
time to current settlement or that the 
advances are other than a_ convenient 
method of offsetting receivables delayed 
in settlement. We find no error in the 
exclusion of the amount from invested 
capital, 

Petitioner claims for the years 1918 
and 1919, additions to invested capital 
of the effective averages of sinking 
fund payments on or before June 1, 1918, 
of $50,000, and on or before June 1, 1919, 
$50,000. These additions are not allow- 
able due to the express exclusion from 
invested capital of current earnings, 
contained in Section 326 (a) (3) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

; Having heretofore held that the sink- 
ing fund payments constituted income to 
petitioner, the payments made in the 
years 1918 and 1919 should be excluded 
from invested capital and we find no 
error in such decision of the respondent. 

The Commissioner has decreased sur- 
plus for 1918 on account of additional 
taxes for 1915 and 1916 and for the 
effective average of the 1917 tax; for 
1919 the reduction includes additional 
taxes for 1915, 1916, 4nd 1917, and the 
effective average of the 1918 tax. In view 
of Article II, Section 2 (b) of the agree- 
ment of 1907, it is evident that the four 
stockholders are immediately charged 
with an equal and offsetting liability to 
the petitioner with the result that peti- 
tioner can suffer no diminution of in- 
vested capital in this regard. 

The respondent is reversed as to the 
deduction from surplus of the prior years’ 
additional taxes. 

The amounts of Federal income and 
excess profits taxes payable in 1918 and 
1919 by the petitioner, for which the 
four stockholders were liable under the 
contract of 1907, are income for the years 
within which due and payable. Appeal of 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, 2 B. T. A. 215, and Appeal of 
Providence and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, 5 B. T. A. 1186. (United States 
Daily Index 4244, vol. I.) 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 

May 13, 1927, 





Molded Glass 


Purchase of Liquor 
Decided on Appeal 
Is Not Conspiracy 


Circuit Court of Appeals De- 
clares Evidence Did Not 
Warrant Verdict of 
Guilty. 


[Continued from rage 10.3 

to connect the plaintiffs in error with the 
conspiracy is that they bought some of 
the liquor, and that at ‘he time the alco- 
hold was being taken away from the Red 
Line Transfer and Storage Company 
building at Des Moines on the 20th of 
March, 1923, it was said by Chapman 
(who had been employed by the original 
conspirators, after the alcohol had ar- 
rived from Peoria at Des Moines and 
had been removed from the car and 
stored in the Red Line Transfer Com- 
pan’s building, to sell it) in the presence 
of the plaintiffs in error, that the alco- 
hold had come from Peoria, and the 
further testimony that each of the 
drums bore the legend: 

“Complete denatured alcohol, Proof 
188. Kentucky Distilleries and Ware- 
house Company D. P. 141st Dist. IIl. 
Formula 5 I. %. ©. 10.” 

The claim made by the sovernment and 
stated in their brief that the plaintiffs in 
error were present when the car of alco- 
hol came in from Peoria, and was un- 
loaded, is not borne out by the evidence. 
While Kleso, the witness, at first so 
stated, he afterwards changed his testi- 
mony and said he was mistaken about 
that. 

The most that can be said of his tes- 
timoney is, that it conveyed knowledge 
to the plaintiffs in error that the alco- 
hol had been shiped from Peoria to Des 
Moines. 

The testimony of Kelso on this point 
is very weak, but assuming it to be true, 
we do not think it is sufficient to charge 
the plaintiffs in error with knowledge 
of the conspiracy. The record shows 
very clearly that the plaintiffs in 
error had never taken any part in 
the general conspiracy or scheme and 
never knew of its existence, never par- 
ticipated in the profits or took any part 
in it in any manner, unless this can be 
inferred from the fact that at the time 
that the alcohol was delivered to them 
some days after they had paid for it, 
they acquired the knowledge that the 
alcohol had been shipped from Peoria. 

There is, of course, the further fact 
that they purchased a large quantity of 
the alcohol from one or more of the con- 
spirators. The evidence introduced by 
the government shows clearly that 
neither Hunnell nor Chapman, nor any 
of those who had to do with selling the 
liquor to the plaintiffs in error gave them 
any information whatever concerning the 
conspiracy or even as to where the liquor 
had come from. 

This is the sum total of all the evi- 
dence upon which the government must 
depend to connect the plaintiffs in error 
with the conspiracy. The other evidence 
in the record touching this point is af- 
firmative evidence introduced by the gov- 
ernment to the effect that none of the 
conspirators who dealt with the plaintiffs 
in error informed them of the conspiracy 
or anything about it. 

Chapman, who was not in the deal un- 
til Hunnell and Schaller had failed to 
dispose of the product after its arrivel, 
sold eight or ten drums to Dickerson; 
sold eight or ten drums to Halley; sold 
eight or ten drums to the defendant Mas- 
ters and testified as the government’s 
witness unequivocally and undisputedly 
that at the time he sold this alcohol to 
the plaintiffs in error, he did not himself 
know where the stuff had come from un- 
til the 21st day of March, after it was 
all disposed of and that then for the 
first time Schaller told him where it had 
come from and this was the day after 
the alcohol had been sold and delivered. 

It will further be observed that Chap- 
man was not in on the deal at all until 
after Hunnell and Schaller had been un- 
able to dispose of the product and it is 
Chapman whom the witness Kelso testi- 
fied made the remark at the Red Line 
Transfer and Storage Company on the 
20th of March, 1923, that the car had 
come from Peoria. 

As to the plaintiff in error, Eaton, the 
record is without dispute that he was not 
only not informed by any of the con- 
spirators but that he, himself, made in- 
quiry of Berg if there was alcohol in the 
warehouse for sale and Berg then called 
Schaller and got Schaller’s consent to 
sell two drums of alcohol to Eaton. 

As to the plaintiff in error, Halley, 

the record is without dispute that aside 
from the purchase of alcohol from Chap- 
man without knowledge of any conspir- 
acy, he first learned of the aleohol from 
Brady, whom Hunnell had solicited to 
find him a buyer, and that time Hunnell 
did not even know Halley; Hunnell, the 
government’s witness, testified without 
dispute that he had to tell Halley where 
to go to get the alcohol and he, Hunnell, 
had not told Brady either how he had se- 
cured this alcohol or where it had come 
from or anything of the kind. 
; The government is here contending, as 
it must contend, if it claims conspiracy, 
that these plaintiffs in error had entered 
into an agreement and understading with 
some of the conspirators, either before 
or after the alleged alcohod had been 
shipped, to transfer, possess and dispose 
of this alcohol. The testimony above re- 
ferred to is depended upon by the gov- 
ernment to establish this claim of con- 
spiracy against the plaintiffs in error. 

We think the most that can be said 
of this testimony is that it creates some 
suspicion or gives rise to an inference 
that the plaintiffs in error might have 
had some knowledge of the conspiracy at 
the time they purchased the liquor from 
one or another of the conspirators. As- 
suming that if they did have such knowl- 
edge that that would be sufficient to con- 
nect them with the conspiracy, but not 
so deciding, we think that the evidence 
is not sufficient to involve the plaintiffs 
in error in the conspiracy. 

The inference that plaintis in error had 
guilty knowledge and participation, 
drawn from the testimony of Kelso, that 
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Manufactures 


Second Sentence to Imprisonment, to Begin 
At End of Present Term, Is Declared Valid 


No Unnecessary Uncertainty Found in Judgment Accord- 
ing With Recognized Practice. 


J. D. AUSTIN, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, No. 4992; 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, NINTH 
CIRCUIT. 

Plaintiff in error was convicted under 
an indictment charging him with sub- 
ornation of perjury. The court herein 


found all the requisites for sustaining | 


the indictment and conviction and so 
affirmed the judgment. 


Before Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit judges. The full text of the 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Gilbert, follows: 

The plaintiff in error was convicted 
under an indictment which, under Sec. 
126 of the Penal Code, charged him in 
two counts with subornation of perjury 
in the execution of certain supersedeas 
bonds. For the reversal of the judg- 
ment he contends first that the indict- 
ment failed to allege that the persons 
who were suborned knew at the time 
when they were suborned, or at the time 
of giving their testimony, that they were 
committing the crime of perjury. 

The indictment, however, charged in 
the first count that the plaintiff in error 
wilfully, knowingly, unlawfully and 
feloniously procured and suborned Ella 
Green and Ivy B. Jividen wilfully and 
contrary to their oath to state and sub- 
scribe in said supersedeas bond 4 certain 
false and untrue material statement that 
they and each of them were worth the 
sum of $25,250, which statement they 
did not believe to be true and knew to 
be untrue, and that at the time of the 
subornation the plaintiff in error well 
knew that the aforesaid statement was 
a false and untrue statement, and well 
knew; that said sureties did not believe 
the same to be true. 

Elsewhere in the count it is alleged 
that the plaintiff in error suborned Ella 
Green and Ivy B. Jividen to state and 
subscribe in said supersedeas bond a cer- 
tain false and untrue material statement, 
and that he knew that the statement 
was a false and untrue material state- 
mentment, and that the proposed sureties 
then and there well knew that each 
surety was not worth to exceed $2,000 
and $5,000 respectively. 

We do not find that cither count is 
fatally defective. “To sustain an indict- 
ment for subornation of perjury it is 
necessary that perjury shall have been 


the remark was made in the presence of 
the plaintiffs in error, that the alcohol 
had come from Peoria and the legend 
printed upon the drums, is also consist- 
ent with the innocence of the accused. 

Wherever a circumstance relied on as 
evidence of criminal guilt is susceptible of 
two inferences, one of which is in.favor 
of innocence, such circumstance is robbed 
of all probative value even though from 
the other inference guilt may be fairly 
deducible. 

To warrant a conviction for conspiracy 
to violate a criminal statute, the evi- 
dence must disclose something further 
than participating in the offense which 
is the object of the conspiracy; there 
must be proof of the unlawful agree- 
ment either express or implied, and par- 
ticipation with knowledge of the agree- 
ment. Linde v. U. S. 13 Fed. (2d) 59 
8th Cir.); U. S. v. Heitler et al., (D. C.) 
274 Fed. 401;Stubbs v. U. S. (C. C. A.) 
(9th Cir.) 249 Fed. 571, 161 C. C. A. 
274 Fed. 401; Stubbs v. U. S. (C. C. A.) 
Fed. (2d) 548; Allen v. U. S. 4 Fed. (2d) 
688; Bell v. U. S. 2 Fed. (2d) 543; Cole 
v. U. S. 153 Fed. 801, 804; Lucadamo v. 
U. S. 280 Fed. 653, 657. 

The mere fact that the plaintiffs in 
error purchased liquor from the con- 
spirators is not sufficient to establish 
their guilt as conspirators. The pur- 
chaser may be perfectly innocent of any 
participation in the conspiracy. The 
gist of the offense is the conspiracy which 
is not to be confused with the acts done 
to effect the object of the conspiracy. 
Ukichi v. U. S. 281 Fed. 525. 

In the case at bar there are no facts 
in the record that dovetail and fit to- 
gether so that a conclusion could be 
drawn that there was an understanding 
between the plaintiffs in error and those 
persons who entered into the scheme 
of purchasing and importing the liquor 
other than the mere purchase by them 
of some of the alcohol. So far as the 
record shows they stand in the same 
relation as would a person who bought 
from a bootlegger, and the purchaser 
with guilty knowledge is not an accom- 
plice of one who criminally sells to him. 

The statute is directed against the 
seller not the purchaser. Merely as 
buyer he would not be a party to the 
conspiracy in any criminal sense. Bell 
v. U. S. 2 Fed. (d) 548; U. S. v. Cole, 
153 Fed. 801, 804; Lucadamo v. U. S. 
280 Fed. 658, 657; Singer v. U. S. 278 
Fed. 415; Becher v. U. S. 280 Fed. 653, 
657; Singer v. U. S. 278 Fed. 415; Becher 
v. U. S. 5 Fed. (2d) 45; Baumgartner 
v. State, 17 Pac. 30, 31 (Ariz.); State 
v. Tremont, 200 N. W. 93 (Minn.); Lewis 
v. Commonwealth, 256 S. W. 710 (Ky.); 
Wilson v. State, 187 S. W. 440, (Ark.). 

The following persons have been held 
not to be accomplices: a person pur- 
chasing beer on Sunday; State v. Baden, 
37 Minn. 212, 34 N. W. 24; a person 
paying money for the suppression of 
evidence of a crime; State v. Quinlan, 40 
Minn. 55, 41 N. W. 299; a woman sub- 
mitting to an abortion; State v. Owens, 
22 Minn. 238; State v. Pearce, 56 Minn. 
226, 57 N. W. 652, 1065.- A person giving 
or offering a bribe; State v. Sargent, 71 
Minn. 28, 73 N. W. 626; State v. Durnam, 
73 Minn. 150, 75 N. W. 1127. An inmate 
of a brothel is not an accomplice of the 
keeper; State v. Smith, 29 Minn. 198, 12 
Minn. 217, 117 N. W. 4838. 

2. As to Count Four of the indictment 
there was abundant evidence to warrant 
a conviction and we see no reason to 
disturb the verdict as to that Count. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
of the trial court is reversed as to Count 
One and affirmed as to Count Four of 
the indictment. 


April 9, 1927, 


in fact committed; that the testimony 
of the witness claimed to have been sub- 
orned shall have been false; that it 
shall have been given by him wilfully 
and corruptly, knowing it to be false; 
that defendant shall have known or be- 
lieved that the testimony given would 
be false; that he shall have known or 
believed the witness would wilfully and 
corruptly so testify; and’ that he shall 
have induced or procured the witness to 
give such false testimony.” 30 0 Cye. 
1423; United States v. Dennee, 3 Woods 
39; Boren v. United States, 144 Fed. 807. 


Indictment Meets Tests. 

The indictment here complies with all 
these requirements and we cannot agree 
with the plaintiff in error that the alle- 
gation of the indictment was consistent 
with a belief on the part of the plaintiff 
in error that the suborned parties had 
supposed the statement they were ex- 
pected to make were to be true. 

Nor is the question of the validity 
of the judgment against the plaintiff 
in error affected by the fact that the 
separate indictment against Ivy B. Jivi- 
den for perjury was dismissed. The 
grounds of the dismissal do not appear 
in the record and the mere fact that the 
indictment was dismissed is not incon- 
sistent with the guilt of the plaintiff in 
error upon either count of the indictment 
against him. 

Nor do we find merit in the conten- 
tion that the indictment is defective for 
its failure to set forth in haec verba the 
supersedeas bond, or support for that 
proposition in any of the cases cited by 
the plaintiff in error. On the contrary 
the decisions hold that the rule which 
requires the setting out of an entire in- 
strument or its tenor in an indictment 
in the Federal courts, is limited mainly, 
if not wholly, to cases of forgery, coun- 
terfeiting and sending threatening let- 
ters. United States v. Heinze, 161 Fed. 
425; United States v. Grunberg, 131 Fed. 
137. 

Said Judge Putnam in the case last 
cited: “In the Federal courts, at least, 
it is not necessary to allege the tenor 
of an instrument unless it touches the 
very pith of the crime itself, as forgery 
and counterfeiting.” 

Statute Interpreted. 

And such we take it is the meaning 
of Sec. 5397 Rev. Stats. in providing 
that in an indictment for subornation 
of perjury “it shall be sufficient to set 
forth the substance of the offense 
charged, * * * withoutsetting forth 
the bill, answer, information, indictment, 
declaration, or any part of any record 
or proceeding, either in law or equity, 
or any affidavit, deposition or certificate.” 
Noah v. United States, 128 Fed. 270. 

No merit is found in the contention 
that error was committed in placing the 
plaintiff on trial by reason of the fact 
that at the time he was under conviction 
and undergoing sentence in the United 
States penitentiary at - Leavenworth, 
Kans. The record shows that in order 
that he might go to trial in the eourt 
below he filed therein a petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus ad prosequendem, 
that the petition was granted, and that 
pursuant thereto he was brought at his 
own request, and not at the instance of 
the prosecution, for arraignment, plead- 
ing and trial in the court below, in whose 
territorial jurisdiction the offense was 
alleged to have been committed. 

No Objection Made Below. 

No objection to the jurisdiction was 
made in the court below and the ques- 
tion is here presented for the first time. 
That the objection was one which the 
accused could waive and that he did 
waive it is too clear to require discus- 
sion. 

Nor is merit found in the contention 
that it was error to deny the applica- 
tion of the plaintiff in error for sub- 
poenas to certain witnesses at the ex- 
pense of the United States. The denial 
of the application was the exercise of 
the trial court’s discretion in a matter 
which is not subject to review by an 
appellate court. Goldsby v. United 
States, 160 U. S. 70; Duquis v. United 
States, 5 Fed. (2d) 231. 

The judgment of the court below im- 
posed upon and plaintiff in error im- 
prisonment in the United States peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., on each 
of the two counts, for the term of four 
years, “sentences to begin to run upon 
the expiration of the sentence now be- 
ing served by the defendant.” 

Sentence Is Sustained. 

It is contended that the sentence was 
erroneous in that the trial court had 
no authority to suspend or postpone the 
operation of a sentence for a definite or 
indefinite period of time, but authority 
only to impose a sentence to operate 
from the date of the arrival of the 
accused at the penitentiary, or from the 


date of the judgment, citing Ex parte | 


United States, 242 U. S. 27. 
That case is not in point. 
suspension of sentence was “during the 
good behavior of the defendant.” It was 
held that the order was beyond the 
power of a Federal court, for if sus- 


tained, it would exempt the defendant | 
permanently and absolutely from the | 


punishment provided by law. Miner v. 
United States, 244 Fed. 422, is also in 
applicable here. 

In that case imposition of senten 
was upon the defendant’s application 
postponed from term to term for three 


terms and when it was finally imposed | 


objection was made on the ground that 
the court had lost jurisdiction. The ap- 
pellate court held that the trial court’s 
jurisdiction was retained and sustained 
the sentence. 

In the present case the judgment in 
providing that imprisonment should be- 
gin at the expiration of a sentence that 
precedes it accords with recognized prac- 
tice and it cannot be said to be void 
for uncertainty “since ‘t is as certain as 
the nature of the matter will permit.” 
16 C. J. 1306; Howard v. United States, 
75 Fed. 986. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

May 2, 1927, 
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garden society. Publications, v. 1, no. 


1.) 23 p. Cincinnati, The Ohio botanic ! 
27-9438 | 


garden society, 1927. 
Bennett, Theodore Lake. Mapping by 
means of linear systems of curves in- 
variant under Cremona involutions. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illi- 
nois, 1926.) p. 257-276. Baltimore, 
1926. 27-9431 
Brodie, George Hendrie. The heat of 
formation of cementite as electrolyzed 
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and William H. Jennings. (Thesis Ph. 
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and mechanic arts, 1926.) p. 615-629. 
illus. Cleveland, 1926. 27-9406 
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New York, 1927. 27-9268 
Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. The out- 
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thuen, 1926. 27-9156 
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The Public Papers 
of 


Woodrow Wilson 


Edited by 
Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. 


Woodrow Wilson left no regular auto- 
biography but the mind that was the man 
—the thoughts and utterances of the great 
est political idealist of our times are con- 
tained in these papers, covering the period 
Every man or woman 
interested in the two $25,000.00 prizes of- 
fered by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
for the two best essays on the ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson will wish to read these 
$7.50 


from 1875 to 1923. 


three volumes 
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Lippincott, Isaac. Economic and social 
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Mirsky, Dmitry Svyatopolk. A history 
of Russian literature from the earliest 
times to the death of Dostoyevsky 
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Malisoff, William Marias. The mutual 
solubility of phenol and water and of 
n-butyl alcohol and water. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—New York university, 1925.) 
p. 918-927. Easton, Pa., 1926 . 27-9429 


Pickett, Leander Lycurgus. Why I am 
a premillennialist. 86 p. Louisville, 
Ky., Pentecostal publishing co., 1927. 

27-9252 

Race, Martha. Missionary marionette 
plays. 65 p., illus. Boston, Pilgrim 
press, 1927. 27-9194 

ReBarker, Herbert. A study of the simple 
integral processes of arithmetic, by. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.—George Peabody col- 
lege for teachers. Contributions to edu- 
cation. no. 26: (Thesis (Ph. D.— 
George Peabody college for teachers, 
1926.) 90 p. Nashville, Tenn., George 
Peabody college for teachers, 1926. 

27-9440 

Swift, Jonathan. Select letters of Jon- 
athan Swift, D. D., edited with intro- 
duction and notes by W. D. Taylor. 
(Bohn’s popular library.) 370 p. Lon- 
don, Bell, 1926. 27-9280 

Watson, Elizabeth. The story of milk 
and how it came about, with pictures, 
by James Daugherty. (City and coun- 
try series.) 37 p. N. Y., Harper, 1927. 
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Wyand, Fred B. The misunderstood 
Christ . . . introduction by Guy E. 
Snavely. 222 p. Baltimore, Waverly 
press, 1927. 27-9254 
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Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Volume XXI. Containing 
biographical memoirs of 14 scientists. 
Price, $2.25. 27-26494-26507 


Blast-Furnace Gas Studies. By J. F. 
Barkley. Technical Paper 401. Issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. Price, 5 cents. 

27-26524 


Ethiopia, Commercial and Economic Sur- 
vey. By J. Loder Park, American Vice 
Consul, Aden, Arabia. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 476, issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 27-26523 


Sea-Island and Meade Cotton in the 
Southeastern States. By O. F. Cook 
and C: B. Doyle, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Department Circular 414. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-406 

Strawberry Diseases. By Beil E. Stevens, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1458. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 25-1439 

Service and Regulatory Announcements. 
Issued by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 7-1658 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. Is- 
sued by the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. Free. 

21-26512 


Europa Year Book 


1927 


' Edited by 
Michael Farbman, Ramsay Muir 
and Hugh F. Spender. 


An accurate barometer of 
European politics, finance, in- 
dustry, culture and life... $5.00 


Security Speculation 


The Dazzling Adventure 
By Laurence H. Sloan 


An exhaustive study of the 
movements of common and pre- 
ferred stock prices in recent 
years es ee . $3.50 


Send this ad with your letter 
head if you would like to receive 
information about Harper's latest 
business books. 
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‘Allied’ Veterans 
To Be Treatéd by 


Health Service 


| 


Admissions to Hospitals Are 
to Be Allowed Under 
Au- 


Property 
thority. 


[Continued Page 1.) 
pertinent data relating to the unit price 
and toial charge, will be forwarded to the 
Bureau by the Public Health Service, the 
Appropriate action then 

the Bureau to reim- | 
Health Service hospi- 


services. 


from 


circular stated. 

will be taken by 
burse the Public 
tals for their , 

Accurate accounts of the services ren- 
dered the “allied patients” particularly | 
the date and hour of departure and re- 
turn should be made, the circular said 
“sy order to enable the allied country to | 
compute the hospital allowance due the 
ex-service man.” 

The full text of the govern- 
ing the treatment of in 
Public Health Service hospitals, follows: 

United States Public Health Service 
Hospitals may hereafter be used for ad- 
mission of ex-members of the military 
and naval allied nations, for 
examination or treatment, whenever con- 
sidered necessary. in common with other 
beneficiaries of the U. S.«Veterans’ Bu- 
yeau. Such admissions will made | 
only upon proper authority. 

Report Card Required. 

In-patient Report Card, Ferm 
revised, will executed in quad- | 
ruplicate on the admisison of an allied 
ex-service man and discharge from, } 
a U. Public Health Service Hospital. 
These cards will in the space for 
“Class of Benceticia the name of the 
country under whose flag the patient | 
served. One will be retained by | 
the hospital, one copy forwarded to the | 
United States Public Health Service at 
Washington, D. C., in the manner now 
in concerning the forwarding of | 
reports, one copy forwarded to the Co- 
ordination Service, U. S. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., and one copy 
to the Regional Office authorizing the 
admission. 

At the end of each 
Public Health Service will forward to } 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.. a properly certified schedule in 
duplicate completed to show the name 
and _ identification patients hospital- 
ized, the country under whose flag they | 
served, the services rendered or article 
furnished, the unit price and_ the 
total charge. This schedule will be 
checked and approved in the Finance 
Service and forwarded to the Coordina- 
tion Service for appropriate action, and | 
allotment in arrears will be set up out 
of Bureau funds upon the books of the 
Treasury Department in favor of the 
Public Health Service, to cover the cost 
of care of these patients, in the same 
manner that allotments are made in ad- | 
vance as to other Veterans’ Bureau pa- 
tients. 

In computing charges for hospitaliza- 
tion. fractional parts of a day will not 
be considered. The day of admission will 
be charged but no charge will be made 
for day of death. If pa- 
tient leaves hospital on approved leave, 
charge will be made for the day on 
which patient leaves and the day of re- 
turn. If patient becomes absent without 
leave, charge will be made to include one 
day subsequent to day of departure and 
include the day return, unless it 
can be shown that an expense has been 
incurred or an inconvenience caused that 
would warrant for a greater 
period. After absence with- 
out | the will automat- 

from treatment. 
departure and re- 
order to enable 
the hos- 


x-service man. 
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lief immediate 
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should accompani 
statement of facts. 

rendering emergency relief. the field of- 
fice concerned will wire Medical 
Service, Central Office, Washington, D. 
of the fact, request- 
the continuance of 


necessary 


the 


of pain ot 


Charges eme 


be 


the 
C., informing and 
ing authority f 
treatment. 
General 
rector’s Office 
ice men,” dated 925, which 
was canceled by No. 370, 
is no longer applicable to these cases, 


or 
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No. 
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Manager Letter, 
70, “Allied E 
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General Order 


Cruises Are Planned 


For College Students | 


Short cruises on the recently 
izzed battleship “Florida,” and the battle- 
ship “Tennessee” will be afforded college | 
students enrolled Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers Training courses at various of the 
universities and colleges throughout the | 
country to supplement their theoretical 
training, the Department of the Navy | 
has announced. | 

Students now undergoing courses of in- | 
struction at Harvard, Yale, Georgia > | 

| 
| 


modern- | 


stitute of Technology, University 
California and the University W Bias 
ington, under the orders, this summe 
will make the short cruises on the 
battleships. 

The “Flovida” will 
etudents to Havana, 


of 


naval 


take 
and 


the 
Annapolis, 


certain of 
to 


| and 
| ° . 
| cruises of virtually 
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President Coolidge renews praise of 
Captain Lindbergh and says United 
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Portugal and Germany convey con- 
gratulations on flight of Captain Lind- 
bergh. 
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meats slaughter and consuming centers 
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Weekly review of stocks of grain 
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Tull text of Federal Trade Commis- 
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aftcurers alleging unfair price fixing 
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French company branch to lo- 
cate factory at Stoke-on-Trent to take 
advantage of tariff exceptions on goods 
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Yield of Federal taxes 
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The full 
statement follows: 
Practical Training Given, 

College students enrolled in’ Naval 
Officers Training Courses at va- 
universities and colleges through- 
the United States will have their 
theoretical training enhanced by short 


text Department’s 


Reserve 


rious 


} cruises on modern battleships during the 


according/ to 
by the Navy 


present summer, 
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ment 
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today. 

modernized 
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recently 
S. 


battleship 
designated 
the training for the college 
who will parti in the cruise 
on the Atlantic seaboard and the battie- 
ship “U. $. S. Tennessee” is selected for 
similar the Pacific 
Students no wundergoing courses 
instruction at Harvard, Yale, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, University ot 
California, and the University of Wash- 
ington will benefit by the orders re- 
cently issued. 
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Customs Court fixes classifications of 
blacksmiths‘ cotton golf bags, 
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ing cards. 
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District of Columbia 


Commissioner of District of Columbia 
urges that Potomac Valley be protected 
for public use. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Education 


College students undergoing naval 
training to be given courses on battle- 
ships. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Baltimore schools to aid in training 
of teachers of industrial arts through 
cooperation with State normal schools. 


Page 2 
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flood damage. 
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Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of State advises 
Britain and Japan that 
Naval Conference will 
Geneva on June 20. 
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Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
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|\Gov't Topical Survey 
Roy M. Hudson, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the De- 
pariment of Commerce, describes the 
work that comes under his observation. 
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Immigration quota statistics showing 
those of ten nations were exhausted be- 
the fiscal year 
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Connecticut, w 
students will be embarked on 
A visit will then be paid to the 
States Naval Academy at 
Maryland, June 18, before 
Georgia, on June 
embark the Georgia Tech students. 

The vessel will then proceed to Boston, 
Massachusetts, and on June 25 at that 
port will embark the Harvard Univer- 
sity unit. A call will then be made at 
Newport, Rhode Island, and on June 20 
the Florida will disembark the Yale unit 
at New Haven. A _ second to An- 
napolis from July 2 6 be made 
the vessel returns Boston to 
mark the of the cruise for 
Harvard students. 
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31 the students of 
T. C. unit at the University 
nia will be taken on board at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. A passage will then 
made to San Pedro, Calif., and then 
Seattle, Wash., where the unit 
the University of Washington, will 
embarked June 11. 
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riters 
wi 


ypew 
1910, 


Page 3, Col. 5 


of wheat for 10 


are 104,125,000 


“exports 
Season 


Page 5, Col. 7 
General Land Office announces grant- 
ing of two oil and gas leases in Colo- 
rado. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Weekly review of stocks of grain at 
American markets. 


5, Cel. 2 
Mines and Minerals 


Russian. explorations for potash de- 
posits are being conducted in an area 
of 100 square kilometers. 


Page 


Page 5, Col. ¢ 

Kenneth Davis is granted patent for 
improved carrier for mining material. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Motion Pictures 


Motion picture company organized in 
Canada to use Canadian scenes as back- 
ground for films. 


Page Col. 


* ° « 
Municipal Gov't 
War Department approves 
plans for bridge in Miami, Fla. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
statistics of 


“evised 


Summary of 


Little Rock, Ark. 


financial 


Page 7, Col. 


National Defense 


Four major 
signments, 


generals given new as- 
Page 4, Col. ¢ 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 
Long Island Air Reserve Depot to be 
sold June 22 


Page 9, Col. 1 

College students undergoing naval 

training to be given courses on battle- 
ships. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Comptroller General decides that en- 





listed man in 
not entitled to 
guished Service 
he was in the 


Coast Guard Service 
extra pay for Distin- 
Cross awarded while 
army. 


is 


Page Col. 5 


‘Oil 


Okmulgee District Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion tells Federal Oil Conservation 
Board present overproduction situation 
is result of rivalry between few large 
companies, and urges independent pro- 
ducers be protected. 


Packers 
Fatal case of anthrax traced to ship- 


ment of hides from China to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Grading service inauguarted for 
meats slaughter and consuming centers. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


suits filed in the various 
Page 10, Col. 4 
speciul Index and Law Digest on 


10. 
Postal Service 


Eleven proposals for postal leases are 
accepted. 


See 


page 





| 
| 


them 


| 





' naval 


| service 


Page 4, Col. 


Prohibition 


In the purchase of liquor from alleged | 


conspirators, 
in re James 
that the 
spiracy 
with acts 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., 
Dickerson v. U. holds 
of the offense was the con- 
h should not be confused 
done to effect its objects. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
memorandum filed in 
Industrial Alcohol Cor- 


gist 


whic 


ntal 
aker 


Supplem« 
case Qu 
poration. 


of 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Deputy Commissioner 


1d 


the 


will mark the end of the 
California men and after 
san Pedro Calif., and a 
to Puget Sound and 
25 the Washington stu 
unbark end the Pacific 


on June 
cruise for 
another visit 
return 
Seaitle 
dents 


lo 
northward 
June 
adi 


on 
will 
an ena, 


Training for Reserves. 


Naval R:« 


rvisior 


crve training under the su 


p regular naval officers at 


these and other universities and col 


leges is cstublished with a view of lay- 


ing the foundetion for a naval reserve 


in time of national emergency. 


the World War 
hundreds college 


Remembering expe 


rience when men 
the 
give an excellent 
the Navy De- 


these 


of 


were recruite dand commissioned in 
to later 


to their 


reserve, 
country, 
partment is 
units. 
The 
furnishe 


establishing 


ummer cruise on modern ships 


the practical side of their 


training, 
essarily 
edge, 


which a various schools nee- 
estricted to theoretical knowl- 


Jones assigned | 


reserve j 


for field 


experience to take over Pro- | 
hibition 


Administration for New Jersey. 


Public Health 2, Col. 5 


Veterans of Allied Nations to be | 
treated in Public Health Service Hos- | 
pitals with proper credentials. | 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Fatal case of anthrax traced to ship- 

; ment of hides from China to 
} lyn, N. Y. 


Page 


| 


Brook- 


| Page 2, Col. 7 
Opportunities offered for training 
negroes: in medical and allied profes- 
sions at Freedmen’s Hospital. 


Page 
Public Lands 


Prince of Sweden 
book describing wonders of 
national parks. 


2, Col. 4 


Crown publishes | 


American 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Office announces grant- 
ing of two oil and gas leases in Colo- 
rado, 


reneral La 


Col. 1 
Mexico 


Page 5, 
Tract of 16,437 acres in New 
to be opened to entry. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Public lands in Wyoming is restored 
to entry. 


Publishers 


Continuation of report of Federal 
Trade Commission hearing of charges 
alleging unfair advertising methods by 
publishers and their ; 


'Radio 


Federal 





ge 5, Col. 1 


representatives. 
Page 4, Col. 


A 





Radio Commission reports | 
shifts and changes in power and fre- 
quency 


assigned to broadcasting sta- 
tions, 


effective June 1, 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Radio broadcasting monopoly to be 
created in France to private 
stations. 


take over 


Page : 
station 


3, Col. 6 


New opened 


San 


radio program 


at Salvador. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Iwo to be 


broadcasting 
opened in Turkey. 


stations 

, Page 3, Col. 1 

Yugoslavia to have radio society. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Railroads 


Continuation of decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, in Houston Belt & 
Terminal Ry. Co., holding discount on | 
bonds purchased below par and retired 
during year not taxable income — 
also that sinking fund payments made | 
to trustee are to considered 
earned rather than paid-in- surplus. 

Page 8, Col. 5 
recommending dismissal of 
proposal by Inland Waterways C orpora- 
tion for through routes and joint rates 


for transportation on upper Missis 
River. 


re 


IS 


be 


as | 


Report 


sippi 


: Page 1, Col. 
Western New York & _ 2 | 
Railway and Pennsylvania Railroad, its 
lessee, seek authority to abandon seven- 
mile branch line. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
importance in value and 
safety of airbrake in use by railroads 
is emphasized at opening of convention 
of Airbrake Association. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Chicago & Eastern Illionis Railroad 
authorized to operate branch line with- 
out automatic train controls. 
Page 6, Col. 
Hearing postponed on application of 
eastern railroad officers to serve on in- 
terlocking directorates. 


Growing 


Page 6. Col. 6 
Worcester Railroad 
to first-mort- 


Norwich & 
granted authority 
gage gold bonds. 


issue 


Page 7, Col. 5 
authorized for 
Southern Pacific 


Railway extension 
Missouri Pacific and 
in southern Texas: 

1, Col. 1 


rate on 


Page 
Suspension of proposed 
crushed stone, 
Page 6, Col. 6 
‘Schedules suspended proposing | re- 
striction on sand and gravel rates. 
Page 6, Col. ¢ 
Lehigh & New England Railroad 
authorized to issue $750,000 of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
of rate decisions. 
Page 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, 


Summary 
6, Col. 7 








Col. 


‘a Pay Refused 


\Ext ’ 
Man Holding D.S.C. 


An 
service 
pay 
awarded 


Guard 
additional 
Service 
Act 
for 


the 


enlisted man in the Coast 
not entitled to any 
Distinguished 
him under the 
Stat. 870, 871 

heroism performed 
while 
in the United States 


is 
for a 
of July 9, 
an act of 


World War 


L918, 


Army. 


The Comptrolicr General of the United | 


States, J. R. McCarl, made this ruling 
in disallowing a claim of a yeoman in 
the Coast Guard Service, Mr. McCarl 
pointing out that additional pay could be 
authorized only “while he is in active 
service as an enlisted man of the Army, 
and not otherwise.” The rulling follows: 

W. H. Webb, pay and alloiment officer, 
U.S. Coast Guard, applied April 7, 1927 
for decision as to whether he is author- 
ized to pay a voucher presented to him 
for additional pay in the sum of $1.47 
asserted to be due George L. MacElroy, 
yeoman first class, 
9, 1927, date of his entistment 
S. Coast Guard, to March 31, 


in the 
1927, on 


Shipping 


' treated 


Cross | 


he was serving as an enlisted man 


for the period March } 
U. | therefore, 


> 


| Science 


Report is made at twentieth annual 
conference of increased activity in legis- 
lation to assure accuracy in weights 
and measures. i 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Report recc:umending dismissal of 
proposal by Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for through routes and joint rates 
for transportation on upper Mississippi 
River. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Shipping Board approves cooperative 
rate agreement among 11 intercoastal 
ship lines. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Shipping Board reports total of 1,098 
American vessels privately owned and 
in operation. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Payne Whitney, of New York 
empowered to change registry of 
from American to Greek. 
Page 3, Col. ¢ 
April Panama Canal toll. statistics. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Harry 
City, 
yacht 


| Social Welfare 


favors Black Hills of South 
as place for vacation. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


President 
Dakota 


| Sugar 


Sect: of Extension Work says 
flood waters in Louisiana are likely to 
remain so long that it will be impossible 
to replant sugar farms where cane has 
been killed off. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
Agriculture  statis- 
production ot Louisiana 

1926 was lowest since 


Wepartment 
tics showing 
cane sugar 


ot 


in 
1875. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Courteof the United States 


is in recess until May 31 


Taxation 


Yield Federal taxes on automo- 
biles and motorcycles in April was be- 
low figure 1926. 


-— 


of 


for 

Page 7, Col. 6 

Advisory Committee meets to con- 

sider plans for simplication of tax laws 
and regulations. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

special Tudes and Dige st of Tue 


Decisions on 


See 
Page 
Tobacco 


Production of 
Philippine Islands. 


é. 


cigars declines in 
Page 9, Col. 4 

Production of cigars in Apvil was less 
than half of that in April, 1926. 
Page 9, 


Trade Practices 


Okmulgee District Oil & Gas Asso. 
ciation tells Federal Oil Conservation 
Board present overproduction situation 
is result of rivalry between few large 
companies, and urges independent pro- 
ducers be protected. 


Col. 


. Page 1, Col. 2 
Continuation report of Federal 
Trade Commission hearing of charges 
alleging unfair advertising methods by 
publishers and their representatives. 
Page 4, Col. 
Roy M. Hudson, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce, describes the 
work that comes under his observation. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Full text 6f Federal Trade Commis- 
sion complaint against six boiler manu- 
facturers unfair price fixing 
methods. 


of 


alleging 


Page 0, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules that Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute was not au- 
thorized to purchase equipment for use 
in vocational training under contract 
with Veterans’ Bureau, and that reim- 
bursement is warranted. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Veterans of Allied Nations to be 
in Public Health Service Hos- 
pitals with proper credentials. 


Page 


not 


i, Col, 2 
Water Power 
Commissioner of District of Columbia 
urges that Potomac Valley be protected 
for public use. 
Page-1, Col. 5 


‘ 


| account of a Distinguished Service Cross 
awarded MacElroy, by direction of the 
President, for extraor lirary heroism he 
displayed in action near Nonthurel, 
France, July 17, 1918. while serving as 
a bugler, Company H. 109th Infantry, 
28th Division, United States Army, an- 
nouncement of which is contained in War 
Department General Orders No. of 
December 6, 1920, 

The award was made under authority 
contained in the Army Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1919, Act of July 9, 
1918, 40 Stat. 870, 871. 

While the award of Distinguished 
Service Cross under the above provisions 
was authorized to be made “to any per- 
son who, while serving in any capacity 
with the Army of the United States” 
since April 6, 1917, distinguished himself 
(or herself) in the manner described, 
additional pay at $2 per month to the re- 
cipient of such an award is authorized 
anly while he is in active service as an 
' enlisted man of the Army, and not other 
wise. 24 Op. Atty. Gen. 579; 26 Comp. 
Dec. 112; id. 464; id. 1050. 

Rayment cf the voucher 
not authorized, 
| (Signed) J. R. McCARL, 
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ed, 


submit! 


Is 


Is issued, after March 4, 
of each 


Annual Cumulative Index 


at the conclusion 
the 52 


ve 


volume. This cumulates 
Weekly Indexes. 


a PER 


“PRICE 10 CENTS copy 


Publishers Deny 
[llegal Control 
Of Advertising 


Advertising Agents Also Tes- 
lify at Hearing Before 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


[Continued from Page 4.4 
Asked 


been 


= 

had 
corre- 
associa- 


so much attention 
his bulletins and 
spondence as secretary of the 
tion the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., he said it was a natural procedure, 
He said there had been other direct ad- 
vertisers seeking commissions, and the 
same activities of the association and 
the same information to its members 
was conveyed as in the Firestone Com- 
pany case. 

Q. Now, in reporting on an agency 
from time to time in the bulletin, after 
stating that they were not recognized 
by the committee, you used—sometimes 
used, such expressions as these: “All 
orders should be on the basis of gross 
cash with order,” or “basis of gross, un- 
less placed through recognized advertis- 
ing agency, are not entitled to commis- 
sion.” Did you have the right to say 
what any other publisher, a member of 
the S. N. P. A., would do about such 
things? 

A. No, I did not have the right. 
I was merely reflécting my own opinion, 

Q. Now, that committee only consid- 
ered agencies? 

A. That is all. 

Q. And they 
agencies outside 
States ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What were the qualifications for 
recognition of an agency? 

A. Two national accounts 
plus of at least $3,000. P 

Q. What was. the attitude 
| recognizing these agencies? 
| A. We tried to increase them. Our 
attitude was very liberal; rather, our 
policy was. We wanted to build up the 
agencies here in the South. The more 
agencies we had developed, the more ad- 
vertising would be developed for the 
newspapers. We had a selfish interest 
in it. 

Q. In order to get an agency 
nized, would you sometimes 
commission retroactive ? 

A. Very frequently. 

Mr. Johnson said that his paper does 
not give commissions to direct adver- 
tisers, with the exception of the Swift 
Pacific Company and Bradfield Regula- 
tor Company—which is one and the 
same, he said—of Atlanta, Ga., which 
had been continuously in his’ paper for 
30 vears. 

He said the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association had neither a griev- 
ance nor vigilance committee. He said 
that in 1923 there had been a good deal 
of “loose talk” about publishers getting 
together and agreeing about commis- 
sions or agency recognition or direct 
commission, but they did not get to- 
gether and agree. 

Q. Is there any 


why 
given in 


to 





did 
of 


consider 
14 


not 
the 


any 
Southern 


and sur- 


toward 


fee recog- 
make the 





agreemént among 
members of the S, N. P. A. as to the 
amount of commission they will allow? 

A. No, sil 

Q. Is there 
allow it to? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Whether 

not? 

A. No, sil 
Q. Is there any agreement between 
any of the members regarding any rates 
in the newspapers for advertising? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. So far as you know, do you know 
any papers that have an existing agree- 
ment at this time or have had an exist- 
ing agreement in the past regarding any 
of these things in the complaint? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How you treat a resolution that 
was adopted in the convention? What 
was it? binding, or a recommendation? 

A. It was merely considered as a rec- 
ommendation. We couldn't bind. our 
members to anything. e 

Q. Have you any means of knowing 
whether an agency splits its commission | 
with the advertiser or not? 

A. No, I have no means at all. I me 
like to have. 

Later Mr. Johnson added that there is 
no understanding “as well as no written 
or oral agreement ” among the southern 
organization’s members regarding com- 
missions. 

Q. For a long number of years, the con- 
ditions in the advertising and newspaper 
field were more or less chaotic? 

A. Yes. The conditions were more or 
chaotic; advertising agents were 
making statements with reference to 
publishers and the publishers on the other 
side were claiming the agents were split- 
ing the commissions and were guilty of 
all sorts of unethical practices. And it 
to an organization known as the 
As” that looked like they meant 
business. When the “Four As” came into 
the field, with a high foundation of 
standard practice ethics of what they 
would try to do, I welcomed an organiza- 
tion like that. And in welcoming an or- 
ganization like that, I am speaking per- 
sonally; that was my feeling exactly, 
and I wanted to help them to cut out 
all these so-called “fly-by-night” agencies 
doing business under their hats, splitting 
their advertising commissions and those 
things. There was absolutely no under- 
standing between us. 

Mr. Johnson said the recognition list 
was brought about when a lot of con- 
cerns organized to place the whisky ad- 
vertising. “That was all they did,” he 
said; “place advertising for the different 
whisky distilleries throughout the coun- 
try.’ 


any as to who they will 


they will allow it at all 


or 


ry 
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less 
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“Four 





